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Boon For Insurance —- Canada Life Using 
Seen In Formation New Dividend PI 
ividend Plan, 
9 ° 

—|} Of Teachers’ Assn. A c L Agencies Are Told 

= a ssurance Company, Ltd. o 

; Move ii. iheed of of London Special bes ge for Insured or 

7 Beneficiaries During Present 

Coverage 150 William Street, New York Economic Cycle 
HUEBNER FIRST PRESIDENT —_—_—— HOW DISTRIBUTION IS MADE 
Open Forum = ae Discus- 1 7 82 " = 6 1 93 3 “‘Maturity” and “‘Persistency’”’ Divi- 
sion of Problems Is dends Added to S 
. : o Smaller 
Afforded Time-tested Depression-proof Regular Distributions 
/ 
] as ‘ . DEPE aasiaiiiienaiiaaia / . : 

What may prove to be one of the most vg / Among factors being given considera- 
constructive developments in insurance / t'on by company executives at the pres- 
education in all of its branches in this ent time are depreciated security values 
country that has ever been taken was INSURANCE lower interest earnings, lower profits 
the formation of the American Associa- | d j from mortality ; a 4 : 

tality and heavier taxation. 
L tion of University Teachers of Insurance n emn ty Company Along with these is the demand for sur- 
_—" recently at Cincinnati. Some funda- 55 Fifth Avenue, New York renders and loans. The best minds in 
n- mental benefits that may result - S Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street the business feel certain that the situa- 
l general recognition among educational tion will turn the other way: that even- 
in, its institutions of the importance of courses | tually values will be considerably re- 
rance on insurance for the general student ==] stored, interest earnings increase, mor- 
tional body, improvement in the courses and tality improve and taxation become 
nder equipment by exchange of information fairer. In the meantime what can be 
npor- and views among members of the teach- done to encourage licyhold - 
: ; : “ age policyholders to re 
; and ing fraternity, stimulation of interest in * tain their insurance and thus avoid the 
Janu- educational circles as to insurance as a ‘ Leavy cost of reolacement the com- 
subject of education, and a much broader 2 i ae “Ae a = 
and fuller knowledge of the fundamental plete loss of the insurance? Can a 
—_ necessity and uses of insurance among proper penalty be placed on the man 
1 the the general public. ‘ ; i , aE in savtaniine wolves 
in e general pu blic With level head, clear-white conscience, and inward taking his complete surrender value and 
ere Meetings to Be Held Yearly Scie Cittn Cae | d hi t F hi : a proper reward be given to the policy- 
S are Organization plans of the new asso- “ staan ener ge sine ~— ewe —— i holder who sticks by the ship? 
uding | ciation were completed last month at an young manhood until his sudden passing he served it, All these thoughts have led to plan- 
icture insurance round table meeting in Cin- ith ity d d Sadi ning in some head offices which will re- 
sec: cannati, held in conjunction with the an- with purity, courage, doggedness, astuteness, and wisest sult or have resulted in evolving some- 
1 ex- | Bual meetings of the American Eco- wisdom. Scantly worded, he was, but granite thing to conserve surplus funds and cash 
nomic and American Statistical Associa- delih d . f 1 lik f gold d b resources without being unfair to those 
ating tions. The new society will be closely eliberated action, fearless alike of gold and mob. policyholders who happen to disappear 
just | *Ssociated with these bodies. Meetings a : through death or endowment maturing 
Beginning when he was Lieutenant Governor of during the period that requires strength- 


floor will be held annually on the same dates 
- and and in the same places as are adopted 
by the parent associations. 


Massachusetts, continuing until he became Presi . ening. 
8 wt resident Solution of Canada Life 


; was 4 ' r a 

f the The purposes of the American Asso- and while he was President, he strongly advocated the The Connén tile wales bn seeds 
‘a Clq f Universitv Tez ; bs R f anada L < é é 

lasses ation of University Teachers of Insur need and worth of life insurance. And after his retire- ment this week that is a plan of solu- 


table ance, as outlined in the constitution °. ge ° ° ‘wit tion and it has met with approval in 
such | opted, indicate the wide scope of ac- ment from public life, his integrity, sound thinking, and alee field. te theiel. the pnt puts 


tivity. They i > i : ° . ae a : ss : ; 

Meee TE kinds of ae es eS of all rich experience spoke authoritatively when, as a into effect a new method of dividend dis- 

re earch, and providing an open Director of the New York Life, he counseled his coun eee ee SS ee ee 
’ > 























‘Cf . mer f resez :] riding ’ ? i 
ribs | br ot cecal a providing en New York Life pron the company's suis wil be 
type BARBS aro oa trymen to couple thrift with life insurance. disbursed through regular dividend pay- 
= oe oe posse the asso ments. Believing that the present con- 
nicals ation w ake no position. as an or- ’ . ions wi t | ‘rmanent and that 
ment | S@Mization on any insurance problem, A great name has been added to the immortal roll of ern Aig Mg a ‘a t be by 
scov- | 20r will it be in any way responsible men and women distinguished in our history, and one any temporary lack of division of sur- 
h for the e f f ) I : 
y the oT xpression Of opinion of any one ° ae . . s. an additional dividend known as a 
class | of its members. more example of high and patriotic public service has = Moser Rangg se ob > wil be eed on 
| _—* 2208 pti outlined include become the enduring treasure of our people. policies which mature either by death or 
[o- | - ion of such material as may from endowment during the continuance of 
ty as tion oF ge Mag appropriate, COURSE A= this new method. The result will be that 
they iete Wi -d ot see! American organizations an those policies which mature through 
unges = yer m. whole, or in part, in insur- death or endowment during the twelve 
ready : <4 education, and cooperation with months’ period after receiving the 1933 
milar organizations in foreign countries. dividend will in the large majority of 
Officers for 1933 cases receive higher dividends than 
all ie 4 THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. aoe see ae Oe ae 
svs- | Of Pennsylvania, dean of the American WM. A. LAW, President in 1932. —" , 
achn- | College of Life Underwriters, is the new Independence Square PHILADELPHIA For the benefit of those policyholders 
1 bill | 28sociation’s first president. Other of- who have maintained their policies in 
epre- ficers elected for 1933 are : vice-president, force twenty-five years or longer and 
idge. Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Univer- which complete a dividend period during 
lassi- | “ty, and secretary-treasurer, Frank G. the first six months of 1933 a “Persis- 
arges (Continued on Page 27) (Continued on Paze 32) 
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(of sub-standard representation) 
No system, or machine, has yet you ought 
r built to replace 
been devised o p to know 
the life underwriter,—but there 
is a force, slowly and surely at That a certain well known broker tried 
work, that will eventually over- four days to save a $100,000 case in 
F the throes of lapsation for lack of cash 
take and replace all of him who ) | 
equity, and finally called—Organized 
do not measure up to certain Service—for help. Within forty min- 
utes our conservation man had located 
i andards of 
definite satisfactory st the erstwhile policyholder and return- 
operation and production. Three oft with a chuck Ser the quately pow 
. . . * mium ($1,607). 
manifestations of this enveloping 
force are, the increasing strength Another broker had made three earnest 
: . h endeavors to hold a policy in force 
of chartered life underwriters, the ditions 
growth of the minimum produc- The cash value of $3,000 had already 
been borrowed. When the case was 
tion standard, and— 
brought to our attention, the broker 
ona Organized Service — gave us no hope whatsoever, but our 
conservation man after one interview 
returned with not only the premium, 
but the check of $4,400 he received in- 
ee cluded the repayment of the loan as 
_ THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES well 
v MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 w 34TH st NEW YORKCITY cnickerinG 4.2384 Our conservation man recovered from 
DONALD C KEANE - LLOYD PATTERSON 
Se ee ee cm lapsed policies in 1932 over $75,000 
“ in premiums, for our associates. 
is part of—Organized Service— 
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“Merch 


andised Selling” Wins Out 


or Union Central In 1932 


The Union Central Life reports a gain 
of $1,300,000 in paid-for business during 
the last eight months of 1932 over the 
corresponding period of 1931. 

The total paid-for business for Decem- 
ber was $11,009,965, an increase of $228,- 
909 over the same month the preceding 
year. Applications for new insurance in 
December, 1932, amounted to $15,549,301 
as compared with $14,754,296 in Decem- 
ber, 1931. 

Commenting on the year’s business, W. 
Howard Cox, president of the company, 
said : 

“An analysis of our 1932 business pre- 
sents an impressive picture of optimism 
for the year ahead. The important thing 
in this analysis is the trend of our busi- 
ness during 1932. During the last eight 
months of 1932 the Union Central showed 
an increase of nearly a million and a 
half over the last eight months of 1931 
and these increases grew rapidly as we 
approached the close of the year. 

“The substantial increases in new busi- 
ness which we have been experiencing 
during recent months give a rosy hue to 
the outlook for 1933. 
coming year point to an extension of the 


Indications for the 


favorable sales trend of last year. 
“Significant also is the fact that policy 
loans began easing off in June and have 
shown a continued decline. In Novem- 
ber, applications for loans were $1,523,000 
under the total amount in May. This 
decrease in insurance loans reflects an 
improved condition in business generally. 
“Our new sales technique—merchan- 
dised selling’—developed last year to 
meet conditions growing out of the de- 
pression, will be further intensified this 
year. Relatively, Union Central Life is 
ina strong position. Its sales ratio for 
the past six months is 22% ahead of 
the life insurance field generally.” 

The Chicago Agency produced a total 
of $8,387,230, an increase of 35% over the 
preceding year. Other leading agencies 
reported paid-for business for 1932 as 
follows: New York, $22,710,177; Cincin- 
nati, $8,000,000; Atlanta, $5,516,449; San 
Antonio, $4,886,332; Dallas, $3,455,260; 
Cleveland, $3,422,146; Denver, $3,263,309; 
Memphis, $3,153,074; New Orleans, $2,- 
832,800; Indianapolis, $2,382,964. 


Agency Club Sets New Record 


_ Setting a new all-time record for paid- 
lor production, fifty-four members of the 
Union Central Life’s field force have 
qualified for membership in the $500,000 
Club and will be guests of the company 
at the 1933 meeting of the club to be held 
at Miami Beach, Fla., late this month. 
This year’s membership of the $500.000 
Club is the largest in history, according 
to Vice-President Jerome Clark, who re- 
Ports a total paid-for production by the 
group amounting to $30,544,000. 3 
oP. virtue of his sales record of $1.027,- 
““ tor the year, Herman Stark of the 
C. B. Knight Agency, New York, be- 
comes president of the club for 1933. J. 
V. Boehm, of the Thomas H. Daniel 
Agency at Atlanta, next highest pro- 
ducer, becomes vice-president. His to- 
tal Settled business was $849,863. 
ae a Knight Agency in New York 
€d all other agencies with twelve quali- 


fying members of the club. Cincinnati 








Leaders of C. B. Knight Agency in New York 








Charles B. 
Knight 


Walter E. 


Barton 


Richard J. 


Conheim 


Robert A. 
Sasseen 


Charles A. 
Blatchley 





Mark 
Rosenthal 


Sigmund 
Wiltschek 


was second with six members, including 
one woman—Mrs. M. F. Hoffman, the 
only representative of the fair sex in the 
group. 

Vice-President Clark attributes the 
record enrollment of $500,000 producers 
to the use during the past year of the new 


Coolidge At 


By Stewart 


Mr. Anderson, now manager of pub- 
licity for the Penn Mutual, had many op- 
portunities to observe Calvin Coolidge at 
close range during the years the former 
was connected with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life at the home office in Springfield. 
Mr. Anderson had seen much of him in 
the days before he became governor of 
Massachusetts, had spoken at the same 
banquet tables, had been introduced by 
Coolidge and had himself introduced 
Coolidge to audiences. 

Since the time when the great name 
of Grover Cleveland was allied to life 
insurance in its troubled time, no former 
President of the United States had be- 
come connected with the institution until 
Calvin Coolidge retired from the Presi- 
dency. He came, not in a troubled time, 
but when life insurance was militant, ex- 


panding, and prospering beyond all 
dreams of years ago. But this was not 
his first contact. While he was Lieu- 


tenant Governor of Massachusetts, and 
while he was Governor, and while he was 
President of the United States he pub- 
licly expressed his advocacy of life in- 
surance as an instrument of thrift, a 
protector of homes, and a support of the 
lives of individual citizens. What he 
wrote has been. used by nearly every life 
underwriter throughout a long period, 


D. H. 
Ward 


Clifford B. 


Lehmann 


Stanley K. 
Beebe 


sales technique known as “merchandised 
selling” developed by the Union Central 
Life to meet conditions growing out of 
the depression. 

Following is a list of the New York 
members of the 1933 Club with their pro- 
duction: Herman Stark, $1,027,826; R. J. 


Close Range 
Anderson 


and its influence has been powerful. With 
characteristic Coolidge simplicity of lan- 
guage he gave the pith of the argument 
for life insurance, its characteristic 
Coolidge brevity making it available to 
the mind of the reader with only two or 
three moments of reading. When, there- 
fore, it was announced that he had ac- 


cepted membership in the New York 
Life’s board of directors, the general 
feeling of all in the business was that 


his action was an appropriate sequence 
to his published utterances. 

Public men are not conspicuous for 
withholding their views on any subject 
Calvin Coolidge spoke only when and 
where he knew and believed and it was 
necessary or desirable to declare his 
views. It was this attribute of sincerity, 
coupled with his known fidelity to dutv, 
and his rigorous placement of public wel- 
fare before personal preferment, that at- 
tracted the faith in him of the people 
of Massachusetts, a faith which grew and 
deepened until the popular vote had 
placed him in the governor's chair. He 
was a frequent figure, while a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate and while 
lieutenant governor, at meetings of civic 
and other bodies in the state. Usually 
he came to tell of a piece of legisla- 
tion that was in the making at Boston. 


J. Leroy 
Knight 


Conheim, $690,000; R 
000; C. A. Blatchley, $590,380; Sigriund 
Wiltschek, $513,895; Mark Rosenthal, 
$504,500; C. B. Lehmann, $503,380; S. K 
Beebe, $503,000; D. H. Ward, $502,153; 
J. L. Knight, $501,658; and Joseph Gross, 
$500,250 


\. Sasseen, $652,- 


Sometimes he was the chairman of the 
committee by which the work was being 


done. Other members of the legislature 
would work in for themselves a little 
publicity in their speeches by saying, 


“The such-and-such committee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, etc.” 
Mr. Coolidge never did. He would sit 
grimly, calmly at the banquet table, and 
when he arose he never told what a de- 
i and honor it was to have been in- 
vited to speak, he never acknowledged 





paid to him and he never said that he 
was a committee’s chai Instead, 
he went directly to his subject, and in 


slightly nasal voice laid 
No flowers of ora- 
nothing at first to stir his 
listeners But before he had finished 
everyone of them somehow or other 
1a feeling of uplift that they were 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, because Mr. Coolidge’s rever- 
nce for it and 


the well-known 
it bare to his hearers 
t Ty al i n 


sense 





€ pride in it were sure t 
be manifested by the tone of his voice 
before he sat down 

Some speak of Coolidge luck, when 

king at the ladder of his rise fr 
‘ity solicitor of Northampton to Presi- 
lent of the United States. Some luck 
there doubtless was Political astute- 
ness to a rare degree he had. But, more 
owerful th all. was C 

er, Coolid ability, and 
the neopl him. 

Calvin lidge may not have spec- 


‘ontinued on Page 8&8) 








MeMillen Agency Leads 
Northwestern Mutual 


NEW ASSOCIATES COUNCIL PLAN 


Clifford L. McMillen Outlines Plans for 
1933; Grant Hill Pays Tribute to 
Work of Leaders 

At a special morning meeting this 
week of the Clifford L. McMillen Agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, New 
York, Grant L. Hill, production mana- 
ger, congratulated all of the associates 
on their splendid work in 1932 which re- 
sulted in their leading all agencies of the 
company for the past year in paid-for 
production. The Hobart & Oates Agency 
of Chicago gave them a very close race 
and finished in second place 

Mr. Hill also commented on the ex- 
cellent performance of the older asso- 
ciates who collectively paid for more 
business in 1932 than in 1931 despite 
conditions and the heavy demands on 
their time for service. He attributed the 
fine record made by new associates re- 
cently inducted into the life insurance 
business to careful selection at the out- 
set, the thorough training given under 
Charles Votaw, educational director, and 
the close cooperation given the new men 
by Agency Assistants Flynn, Rickles and 
Steel 

Mr. Hill paid tribute to Herman Du- 
val, the veteran million-dollar producer, 
who again led the organization in both 
volume and number of paid lives. Au- 
gust Rosenberg was second and Walter 
Rederscheid third in volume; Walter 
Rederscheid and Charles F. Kreter were 
second and third in paid lives for the 
year 

In a talk on “Plans for 1933,” Clifford 
L. McMillen, general agent, stressed the 
importance to the agent of a definite 
plan of work, more intensive interviews 
and organized, or planned, presentations. 

Mr. McMillen outlined some extreme- 
ly interesting plans of the agency for 
the coming year, including the forma- 
tion of an associate council. membership 
to be based on merit and cooperation 
with the agency’s building program 
Announcement was also made of addi- 
tional being arranged to accom- 
modate new associates who would join 
the organization.. The agency now oc- 
cupies the entire eleventh floor and half 
of the twelfth floor at 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


space 


COMPLAINT IN MICHIGAN 
The insurance department of Michigan 
continues to receive many complaints 
relative to the operations in that state 
of so-called “mutual aid societies” which, 
so far as department investigation can 
determine, do an assessment life busi- 
ness but refuse to admit they are in the 
insurance business. The department has 
taken action upon several occasions in 
the past in regard to solicitation for such 
concerns, virtually all of which are op- 
erating under Indiana charters which 
were revoked by a lower court decision 
but continued in force awaiting supreme 

court adjudication of their appeals. 





EQUITABLE OF N. Y. CONFERENCE 

At the Equitable Society managerial 
conference in Atlantic City this week 
President Parkinson praised the financial 
investment policy of the larger life insur- 
ance companies. On Wednesday the So- 
ciety’s magazine and daily newspaner ad- 
vertising was discussed by A. H. Reddall, 


T. M. Riehle and H. C. Nolting. 


BATTLE CREEK CHANGE 
George O. Weiss has been placed in 
charge of the Battle Creek, Mich., dis- 
trict of the Western and Southern Life. 
succeeding I). P. Lewis, who has been 
transferred to Ann Arbor 


MISS MORRIS LEAVES N. Y. LIFE 

Miss Odessa Morris. for many years 
secretary to Darwin P. Kingsley, late 
chairman of the New York Life, has re- 
tired. 
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- Star Faculty Conducting 
New York Sales Course 


200 AT OPENING SESSION 


Engelsman Gives Tips on “Purposeful 
Prospecting”; Bragg Analyzes 
Needs, Old and New 


What is probably the most distin- 
guished life insurance faculty ever gath- 
ered together is conducting the six-day 
sales course sponsored by the Life Un- 
New York 
City which opened Tuesday in the audi- 
torium of the Life 
office. Such outstanding names as these 
figure in the line-up: Griffin M. Love- 
lace, John A. Stevenson, Vincent B. Cof- 


derwriters Association of 


Metropolitan home 


fin, Ralph G. Engelsman, Leon Gilbert 
Simon, 
Elton 


The idea of the course is to aid agents 


Denis B. Maduro and James 


Bragg. 


of this vicinity to carry on during an 
abnormal economic period with initia- 
tive and fortified with practical sales 
ideas based on present conditions. This 
point was made clear by Walter E. Bar- 
ton, president of the New York Asso- 
ciation, when he opened the course Tues- 
day afternoon. Mr. Barton introduced 
Henry E. North, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who welcomed the 
agents on behalf of his institution and 
praised the faculty, describing its mem- 
bers as leaders who have won reputations 


orm 
aa: 


ORIGINATORS 
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Assets - - - 


Liabilities - - 


$5,000 or more 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1932 


113% of liabilities 


{ Including Contingency | 
| Reserve of $284,958 § 
Only 88% of assets 


Excess of Assets - $1,729,328 
{ Capital $ 637,530) 
| Surplus 1,091,798 { 
13% more than liabilities 


New Insurance - 
81% in policies of 


Insurance in Force - $105,331,067 


263% as much as ten years ago 
New York Office 
120 BROADWAY 
Max J. Hancel and Mathew J. Lauer 


f Managers 


* insurable from 
the day of birth 
with - 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 


not only as educators but as practical 
men in the business. 

There were about 200 at the opening 
session, at which the speakers were 
Messrs. Engelsman and Bragg. Mr. 
Bragg is permanent chairman of the 
course, which ran through three after- 
noons this week and continues Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons of 
next week. 

“Purposeful prospecting” was dis- 
cussed in forceful manner by Mr. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual general agent. He 

» 


OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 






- $14,963,020 
aa 13,233,692 


- $18,278,324 


Telephone REctor 2-2047-8 a 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 








emphasized that a simple but relentless 
plan is necessary today for agents to 
reach new markets. Never before has 
the public in general believed so much 
in life insurance but the agent’s big job 
is to plan his time so that he is directed 
to the right people. 
Cultivating Centers of Influence 

The great advantage in cultivating big 
people as a source of prospects was par- 
ticularly emphasized. Mr. Engelsman 
said that many agents lose out in not 
following up in places where they write 
one or two cases. Instead of writing the 
associates of this policyholder, follow- 
ing the endless chain method, they di- 
rect their efforts to another place, have 
to start all over again and lose a lot 
of time in the process . Instead, if they 
would legitimately use the prestige of the 
business people whom they have insured 
they will probably write additional cases 
with comparatively little effort. 

“Recognize that in writing the heads 
of a firm you gain great prestige in the 
eyes of the underlings in that concern,” 
the speaker added. “After every sale, 
every sales talk, every conversation on 
life insurance, as a regular routine, ask 
for a name or names. If at all possible, 
get your prospect to introduce you to 
those about him. He’ll do it if you ask 
him in the right manner. Tell him that 
you have an idea which should be of 
great interest to Mr. Jones (whose name 
you have gotten in the meantime). If 
you can’t get a personal introduction, get 
a letter.” 

Mr. Engelsman outlined the following 
as among the many fruitful prospect 
sources which the agent may be neglect- 
ing: Relatives, professional people, 
neighbors, tradespeople, and old men and 
women. A death in the family soon 
brings the importance of insuring rela- 
tives into the picture, he said. There are 
many professional people making big 
money in these days—bankruptcy law- 
yers, musicians, opera singers, actors, 
authors, etc. And these people who have 
a large following make fine centers of 
influence if they can’t be insured per- 
sonally. Neighbors are often altogether 
neglected by agents who hesitate to mix 
business with friendships. A fine way to 
contact tradespeople, the speaker said, is 
to pay bills personally. 

Finding Dominant Need 

Needs, both new and old, were ana- 
lyzed in detail by James Elton Bragg, 
newly appointed Guardian Life manager. 
Mr. Bragg emphasized that the agent 
may not always be able to cover the 
prime need first, that circumstances may 
prevent. In that case, sell a policy to 
cover one need which seems to appeal 
most, he said, and develop other needs 


jater. Once the prospect is a_ policy- 
holder ke will be much easier to culti- 
vate. 


“The big thing for the agent to de- 
Mr. Bragg said, “is which is 
the most important need for this par- 
ticular prospect in his present set 0 
conditions. What are the big things in 
his life? Why does he buy one thing 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Constructive Factors 
At Work, Says Loomis 


HERE FOR AGENCY MEETING 








Fraser, Gray, Regan, Lane and Zimmer- 
man Agencies at Second Re- 
gional Gathering 





Confidence that the country is work- 
ing out its depression problems and en- 
thusiasm for the splendid records of the 
company were voiced at the conference 
of the Connecticut Mutual’s general 
agencies in New York with the officers 
of the company at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York Tuesday. This an- 
nual meeting of the agencies in the New 
York area will probably be an annual 
event as the first one held last year and 
the one this week have proved attrac- 
tive, informal affairs. 

There were present from the home of- 
fice President James Lee Loomis, Vice- 
Presidents Peter M. Fraser and H. M. 
Holderness, Superintendent of Agencies 
Vincent B. Coffin and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies Fred O. Lyter. 
Mr. Coffin presided at the meeting. 
There were present about 300 members 
from the following agencies: John M. 
Fraser, Harry F. Gray, Willard Regan. 
Mervin L. Lane, all of New York, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman of Newark. The 
New York agencies have accounted for 
about 25% of the production of the com- 


pany and during the past vear they 
maintained this position. 
President Loomis reviewed the gen- 


eral economic situation and left with his 
hearers an encouraging picture of the 
outlook both from the standpoint of re- 
cent developments and by comparison 
with the experience in the past. One 
statement that was greeted with en- 
thusiasm was that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual has had much less reduction in new 
paid business than the average for the 
country, being but 6.5%; and loss in in- 
surance in force, which is the general 
experience of companies, was only 1.08% 
with the Connecticut Mutual. In 1932 
the new paid business of the Connecticut 
Mutual amounted to $102,000,000 as 
against $109,000,000 in 1931. 

Speaking of general conditions Presi- 
dent Loomis expressed the view that too 
much stress was being placed upon the 
economics in the present situation and 
not enough on the human side. He said 
there were a number of constructive de- 
velopments in the present situation and 
one of them was the changed point of 
view of the people. They had liquidated 
much of the superfluous both as to 
things and assumed needs which were 
prevalent three years ago which give a 
sounder mental attitude for progress 
along correct lines. President Loomis 
said that it was significant that the pub- 
lic was showing so much poise even in 
conditions of distress. This, he felt, was 
an eloquent factor for the ability of the 
country to work out of its many prob- 
lems. President Loomis told of the 
splendid cash position of the company 
which had, on January 1, cash on hand 
of $4,300,000 and $10,000,000 U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds which have a ready mar- 
et. 

Vice-Presidents Fraser and Holderness 
also addressed the meeting. 





PA. UNEMPLOYMENT COVER 


To study the feasibility of an unem- 
ployment insurance law in Pennsylvania 
Representative C. H. Rhodes of Mon- 
roe County has introduced a bill to cre- 
ate a commission which is to report to 
the next legislative session by Febru- 
ary 1, 1935. The commission would in- 
clude seven members named by the Gov- 
ernor, serving without pay, but with 
$25,000 appropriation for expenses. 





NEW GENERAL AGENTS 
The Ohio State has announced the ap- 
Pointments of Ernest C. Janson as gen- 
eral agent at Springfield, O., and Charles 
- McClure as general agent at Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. McClure also will open a 
branch agency at Wichita Falls, Tex. 





Two Bids for Reinsurance 


Of Illinois Life Business 


There have been two bids and fif- 
teen inquiries concerning reinsurance 
of the Illinois Life’s business since 
the company went into receivership. 
It is expected that there will be an 
extension of time for bids because the 
illness of Receiver Abel Davis has 





held up progress and the receiver’s 
report to the court has not yet been 
made. 

The mutualization plan of the Poli- | 
cyholders Protective Committee is 
gaining wider support. Raids on the 
agency force, a major asset in the 
mutualization plan, leave about half 
of the original agents still loyal. 
Twisting of Illinois Life business is 
held to be contempt of court by Judge 
Wilkerson who issued a warning of 


hands off. 





The agency directors of the New York 
Life met at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
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NEW HONOR FOR WESTBROOK 

S. F. Westbrook, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, has been elected a member 
of the Metropolitan District Commission 
of Hartford, succeeding the late Mayor 
Norman C. Stevens. Mr. Westbrook, 
who is a member of the Hartford Board 
of Park Commissioners, in 1931 declined 
the request of a group of prominent Re- 
publicans to run for mayor. He is ac- 
tive in the Community Chest work; and 
was a major overseas in the 10lst Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. 





WITH LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Hugh M. Holmes has been appointed 
general agent for the Lincoln National 


Life for the greater part of the Wis- 
consin territory, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee. He was formerly with the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life and the Mu- 
tual Life. 
DETROIT LIFE SAFE 
The Detroit Life is in a solvent condi- 
tion despite receivership proceedings of 
the other companies in the Insurance Se- 
curities group. 
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State Mutual Appoints 
Wilners in Washington 


GENERAL AGENTS IN CAPITOL 





Bernard L. and Morton H. Wilner Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Graduates; 
M. H. Won Football Fame 





Bernard L. Wilner and Morton H. 
Wilner have been appointed general 
agents for the State Mutual Life in 
Washington, D. C. They will operate 
under the firm name of Wilner & Wil- 
ner. H. Gordon Edmonds, who has been 
in charge of the Washington Agency 
temporarily, is resuming his personal 
production work with the company. 

30th of the new general agents at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania. 
Bernard L. Wilner completed his course 
at the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce in 1926 and took up life in- 
surance selling in 1928 in Philadelphia 
after spending two years in general busi- 
ness.. He now returns to Washington, 
his native city. 

Morton H. Wilner made a great ath- 
letic record at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to being selected 
as All American quarterback in 1930, he 
was captain of the football team during 
his senior year. twice elected captain of 
the universitv baseball team, and chosen 
president of his senior class. In addition 
to his achievements as an athlete he was 
an honor student at the university. Mr. 
Wilner started his life insurance career 
as a part time agent while at the uni- 
versity and following graduation in 1930, 
sold on a full time basis in Washington. 





PRU SALARY ALLOTMENT CASES 
Eleven business organizations, located 
in different sections of the United States 
and engaged in various types of indus- 
trv, have recently taken out salary al- 
lotment insurance for the protection of 
their employes, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Prudential. 

Thev are the Cloverland Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. of New Orleans, La.; Capital 
City Oil Co. of Harrisburg. Pa.; Daw- 
son Produce Co. of Enid, Okla.; E. Dirks 
Grocery of Indianapolis, Ind.; Galvin- 
Stokes Co. (wood, ice and coal) of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Ideal Grocery & Market of 
Clarinda, Ia.; Katz Drug Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo.; National Broom Works of 
Dayton, O.: Purity Dairy Co. of Glass- 
nort, Pa.: Superior Towel Supply Co. of 
Tampa, Fla.: Walkers Laundry Co. of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


C. L. U. Review Course 

The special review course for Char- 
tered Life Underwriter examinations 
sponsored by the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City begins Janu- 
ary 25. Meetings will be held at New 
York University on consecutive Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings from January 
25 to June 10. James Elton Bragg will 
direct the course, the faculty including 
other members of the New York Uni- 
versity faculty, all specialists in their 
fields and recognized authorities. 

The review course is essentially for 
purposes of review and not for primary 
preparation. The tuition fee for the 
course, which includes eighty hours of 
instruction, is $50. The study group will 
be limited to seventy-five members. 





JOINS C. J. ALLEN OFFICE 
S. B. Campion Wood has joined the 
office of C. J. Allen Inc., general agents 
for the Travelers in Philadelphia, and 
has been named an associate general 
agent. The office specializes in life and 
accident and health business. 








CONTINENTAL AMER. MEETING 

A three day meeting of the field forces 
of the Continental American Life is be- 
ing held in Wilmington this week. The 
managers held a separate session on 
Thursday. The agents will meet Friday 
and Saturday 


appointed Clyde P. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of Western & Southern, chairman 
of the State Housing Commission. 
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Aetna Life to Have 
One Agency in N. Y. 


THE LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY 





Plans Effective After March 1 When 
Vice-President Luther Joins R. H. 
Keffer Agency Here 





The Luther-Keffer Agency is to be the 
name of the Aetna Life’s general agency 
at 100 William Street, New York, after 
March 1 when Vice-President K. A. Lu- 
ther leaves the home office to become 
associated with Roscoe H. Keffer in New 
York. This is in accordance with an an- 
nouncement just given out by Mr. Lu- 
ther and Mr. Keffer. The Luther-Keffer 
Agency will be the Aetna Life’s only 
general agency in New York City under 
the new arrangement. All other New 
York City agencies have been or will 
have been by March 1 discontinued with 
the exception of the present Forty-sec- 
ond Street general agency which will be- 
come a branch office of The Luther- 
Keffer Agency and will be under the 
management of E, A. Muller. 

The new Luther-Keffer Agency will 
be one of the largest life insurance agen- 
cies in the country. Located in New 
York City, responsible for a vast volume 
of business, and directed by two out- 
standing men in the business today, it 
will unquestionably be watched with keen 
interest by the entire insurance frater- 
nity. 

Mr. Luther enters the partnership with 
a background of experience, executive 
leadership and agency management sur- 
passed by few in the business. For years 
he has been constantly in the headlines 
of insurance news because of the many 
aggressive and progressive innovations 
he has made in agency management. He 
has made a reputation for himself as a 
pioneer in this field. It is anticipated 
that he will display the same alert and 
progressive activities in connection with 
the New York City agency. 

Mr. Keffer, likewise, has a record of 
extraordinary achievement. His appoint- 
ment to the 100 William Street general 
agency in 1927 was in recognition of his 
achievements. Taking over the Aetna 
Life’s largest single agency he has suc- 
cessfully built it to still greater heights. 
He was awarded the company’s Presi- 
dent’s Trophy in 1929 and again in 1930 
for showing the greatest general im- 
provement in his agency for the year 
among the Aetna Life’s Eastern agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Keffer began with the Aetna in 
1911 as an agent at Scranton. He was 
appointed general agent for the Aetna 
Casualty lines in 1913 and in 1916 in- 
cluded life business. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the company’s representation in 
New York City in July, 1927, he was 
made general agent at 225 Broadway and 
this position he held until September of 
the same year when he was given charge 
of the great 100 William Street agency. 

Regarding their plans for the new en- 
terprise, Mr. Luther and Mr. Keffer have 
announced nothing beyond the fact that 
there will be some interesting innova- 
tions, in organization and agency policy, 
which they will probably make known 
publicly sometime in February. 
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The rock upon which the salesman must build 
his edifice of success with his clientele is confi- 
dence. Without it the most masterly presentation, 
the most compelling arguments, the most inexor- 
able persistence will fail. 


When the prospect has become convinced that 
the underwriter to whom he speaks has absolute 
honesty of purpose, an authoritative knowledge 
of his subject, and is guided by a determination 
to serve—rather than a mere selfish urge to make 
money for himself—then only does he become 
more than just today’s policyholder: He becomes 
a life-long client. 


And this is surely as it should be, for into the 
hands of the fieldman are placed all the hopes 
and fears for that which man holds highest in 
life—the future welfare of his loved ones and 


himself. 


==A merican 


Central Life 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





E. A. WOODS CO. ADS 





Emphasizing Amounts Paid to Benefi- 
ciaries and Policyholders; Also Gives 
Premium Figure Illustrations 
The written business of the Edward 
A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, was $83,253,- 
621 in 1932. In December number of ap- 
plications was 2,202 for $6,820,694. Each 
of the office force of 210 employes wrote 
one or more applications. _ ; 
The agency has changed its advertis- 
ing policy. It now brings to the atten- 
tion of the public the tremendous sums 
which the agency is paying out to help 
alleviate suffering and distress caused by 
the present economic situation, featuring 
the great good done by the life insurance 
institution from an economic standpoint. 
The Equitable through the Woods 
agency paid $5,255,272 during the year as 
death maturities to widows and orphans; 
paid $2,007,500 in dividends to Woods 
policyholders; paid $552,000 in matured 
endowments. Altogether the agency 
paid out $12,280,922 in 1932. It had is- 

sued during the year 22,390 policies. 





TO ELECT FOUR DIRECTORS 

Four directors of the St. Louis Mutual 
Life will be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders to be held in St. 
Louis on January 19. 


PRU DIVIDENDS—$82,900,000 
Apportionment of $57,100,000 Is For In- 
dustrial Policyholders, and $25,800,000 
For Ordinary 

An apportionment of dividends to pol- 
icyholders of $82,900,000 has been an- 
nounced by the Prudential. Of this 
amount, $57,100,000 is allotted on Indus- 
trial policies, the remainder of $25,800,000 
being for the benefit of Ordinary policy- 
holders including those who have protec- 
tion under Intermediate Monthly Pre- 
mium policies. 

In the case of the Industrial branch 
and for Intermediate policies the divi- 
dends apportioned are at the same rates 
as they were a year ago. The Ordinary 
policies will receive dividends on a some- 
what reduced scale, averaging about $1.15 
me $1,000 of insurance below last year’s 
scale. 





OFFICE ASS’N PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings of the ninth annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, held in Philadelphia 
last September, are now available in 
printed form in a bound volume. Non- 
members of the association may obtain 
a copy of the proceedings for $5, the 
order to be sent to F. L. Rowland, Box 
346, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


H. C. Ard General Agent 
Of Penn at Yonkers,N.Y, 


N. Y. AND NEWARK EXPERIENCE 





Gets Onyx Inkstand as Gift From 
Newark Associates Where He Was 
Agency Superintendent 


Vice-President Stevenson of the Penn 
Mutual announces the appointment of 
Harry C. Ard as general agent at Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Mr. Ard has been asso- 
ciated with John T. Haviland, the com- 
pany’s Newark general agent, since 1924, 
serving successively as agent, cashier, 
and, from 1926, as agency superintendent, 
His connection with Mr. Haviland began 
when the latter had charge in New York 
City of the general agency of another 
company, and has been continued since 
Mr. Haviland’s joining the Penn Mutual 
in 1930. During the last two years Mr. 
Ard has given his entire time to recruit- 
ing, training and supervision. And he 
has to his credit three present-day super- 
visors whom, while life insurance sales- 
men, he trained for their present posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Ard is a member of the life under- 
writers’ associations of New York and 
northern New Jersey, and for several 
years has been a director of the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Men of New York 
City. 

Began as Shorthand Teacher 


The members of the Newark agency, 
William H. Wallace officiating, presented 
to Mr. Ard a handsome onyx double ink- 
stand, having an athletic figure in green 
bronze. An attached gold plate bore an 
appropriate inscription. 

Mr. Ard’s first employment was as a 
teacher of shorthand in the University 
of Dallas, Tex., in 1912-13. He was sec- 
retary to the vice-president of the City 
National Bank in Dallas from 1914 to 
1917. Then came army service—19th In- 
fantry, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Tex., with the rank of sergeant-maior. 
In 1920 he moved to New York City, 
and until 1923 was secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Phillips Petroleum Co. Then 
he entered life insurance. 





MIDLAND MUTUAL MEETING 





Hold Kentucky Sales Congress with 
Manager of Agencies J. A. 
Hawkins in Charge 

The Midland Mutual of Columbus held 
a regional sales meeting for its Kentucky 
representatives last Saturday which was 
conducted by J. A. Hawkins, manager of 
agencies. Other speakers from the home 
office were Russell S. Moore, supervisor 
and H. O. Tice, assistant manager of the 
home office agency. A loving cup was 
presented to Elbert S. Reeves, general 
agent, Ashland, for the largest number 
of paid for applications. The company 
entered Kentucky only a little more than 
a year ago and has had a most satis- 
factory production. 





A. A. SMITH PROMOTED 

Albert A. Smith has been promoted 
to field superintendent at Atlantic City, 
N. J., by the Washington National Life, 
according to an announcement made this 
week by the company officials. He has 
been an agent for the company at the 
seaside resort since 1929. 

















S. Samuet Wo trson, Generac AGENT 
Berxsuwire Lire INSURANCE Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Phones: PEnn 6-6605-6-7-8-9 





Michigan and Indiana. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General Agents means a chance to make a good 
living now and build for a future that will be secured. 


Our General Agent’s contract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite correspondence with experienced life men 
in the following territory — Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: Back to fundamentals 


< Or the 100 or more Billions of Life 
tual 

= Insurance in force, it is estimated that nearly nine-tenths is written 
| he 

- for the PROTECTION of the family. 


and These figures show better than words that the great majority of 
‘ork policyholders have never lost sight of the fundamental reason for life 
insurance — PROTECTION. 


reen Ponder this estimate when you are tempted to believe that your 
ae client wants novelty in his life insurance policy. What he wants more 
a than anything else in this particular period is a feeling of safety 
no and security. 

hen There is a place in life insurance selling for the Ten Billion Dollars 


insurance carried for personal investment, business, etc., but these forms 


come after the underwriter has satisfied himself that his client has 


nald provided sufficient PROTECTION for his dependents. 

r of 

so The underwriter who always keeps in mind the first reason 
eral for his calling — safeguarding the home and the family — 
iber 

oan is giving his client the service he has always needed, and 


now wants more compellingly than ever before. 


7 oe 
7 WIM CLPICOLL 


+ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tacular fame among the great Presidents 
of our country, but he brought to that 
office exactly the qualities that were 
needed in a profligate time. He was im- 
movable by mob or political or financial 
influence. He gave an example of that 
simplicity of living which helped to make 
the nation great. He thought, before he 
spoke, and when he spoke he acted with 
dogged resolution, that, long exhibited, 
commanded the admiration of the people. 

In Mr. Coolidge Massachusetts gave to 
the nation a worthy successor in its long 
line of public servants, beginning at the 
birth of the Republic, which she has con- 
tributed to the general weal. And not in 
our generation will he be forgotten by 
any son or daughter of the old Bay 
State. 





Among the many other tributes paid 
Mr. Coolidge by life insurance executives 
were the following: 


Thomas A. Buckner, president, New 
York Life—The death of Calvin Coolidge 
is an incalculable loss to the people of 
the United States and a shocking blow 
to the directors and officers of the New 
York Life. Mr. Coolidge accepted a di- 
rectorship in this company shortly after 
the expiration of his term of office as 
President of the United States. In be- 
coming a member of our board he stated 
he wished to render a public service to 
the holders of life insurance policies. No 
man could have been more faithful to his 
trusteeship. During the four years in 
which he served as a director he was 
absent from board meetings only twice. 
Mr. Coolidge gave the same careful, 
thoughtful consideration to the interests 
and welfare of the small policyholder that 
he gave to the most important affairs of 
the nation, which he served with such 
signal ability as President. 

* * « 

Frederick H. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life—I am deeply shocked at the 
death of Mr. Coolidge. His services, first 
to his own state, and then to the whole 
country, have been invaluable. With his 
characteristic common sense and plain, 
direct thinking he had served the country 
during a difficult part of the post-war 
period. His death is a distinct loss to 
the country, particularly in the trying 
period through which we are passing. 

* 6 @ 

Edward D. Duffield, president, Pru- 
dential, and acting president of Prince- 
ton University—I was shocked and 
grieved to learn of the death of Calvin 
Coolidge. He was a man of humble 
origin, who by force of an inherent abil- 
ity and honesty of purpose rose to the 
highest office within the gift of the 
American people. 

His passing at this critical time has de- 
prived the country of a wise counselor 
whose sound judgment and wide influ- 
ence were of inestimable value to his 
countrymen. His death marks the pass- 
ing of one of America’s great sons. 

se 2 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equi- 
table Society—In the passing of Calvin 
Coolidge the nation suffers a grievous 
loss. Occupying many public offices, he 
served in all of them with distinction, 


and firmly established his capacity to as-° 


certain and effectively interpret public 
Opinion, on the one hand, and the true 
public interest, on the other. Upon his 
retirement from public office, therefore, 
it was only natural that the fellow- 
countrymen whom he had served so well 
in high places should seek the benefit of 
his counsel as a private citizen. It was 
this eagerness of the public to wait upon 
his words which made Mr. Coolidge, the 
private citizen, a valuable stabilizing in- 
fluence upon public opinion. In these 
times of stress his capacity for calm 
judgment and quiet leadership will be 
sorely missed. 
* * 

Carl Heye, president, Guardian Life— 
The untimely passing of ex-President 
Calvin Coolidge in the midst of far- 


Tributes to Calvin Coolidge 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


reaching activities in the public interest 
comes as a severe shock to the whole 
country. Mr. Coolidge was one of the 
great men in whose life the American 
nation may well look back with pride. 
As Governor of the State of Massachu- 
setts and President of the United States, 
he set a standard of public service which 
hardly ever has been equaled. His rise 
from a Vermont farm to the highest 
honor within the gift of the nation is a 
striking testimony to the high qualities 
of the mind and heart which charac- 
terized this truly great man. Life in- 
surance owes a debt of gratitude to him 
as one of its staunchest supporters and 
through his connection with one of the 
leading companies he has left a deep im- 
pression upon the business. The heri- 
tage which he leaves to the nation is 
one of wisdom, courage and public spirit, 
qualities of special significance during 
these trying times of adjustment. 
* o>” * 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, president, Man- 
hattan Life—In the death of Mr. Coolidge 
the nation loses a truly great leader. His 
services to the nation before, during and 
after his administration at Washington 
are written into history and known of 
all men. But his great influence in the 
life insurance field many do not so gen- 
erally realize. Since leaving the Presi- 
dency Mr. Coolidge has done much to 
bring to the public a broader under- 
standing of the benefits of life insurance 
and it is not too much to say that his 
association with the business has been 
of immeasurable service, both to the in- 
surance companies and the public. 

-— e 


Berkshire Life 

The following resolution was adopted 
at a meeting of the Berkshire Life at 
Pittsfield this week: 

The officers and general agents of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. assembled 
at their annual meeting in Pittsfield, 
Mass., January 5, 1933, having learned of 
the. nation’s bereavement in the passing 
of its former President and great citi- 
zen, Calvin Coolidge, 

Be it hereby resolved: That their deep 
and sincere sympathy be expressed to 
his family. The comfnonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the nation and the world 
have lost a valiant leader, every citizen 
a loyal friend, and the insurance fra- 
ternity a faithful advisor. 

3e it resolved that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Mrs. Coolidge, the New 
York Life Insurance Co. and be it spread 
on the minutes of this meeting. 

Fred H. Rhodes, President, 
For the Officers. 

William M. Furey, 

Roderick Pirmie, 
For the General Agents. 
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$100,000,000 in force. 


conservation. 


structive service. 








OFFICE MANAGER 


Man Preferred 


One with sufficient experience to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the entire routine involved with 
over 13,000 life insurance policyholders with over 


He must be capable of dealing congenially with the 
public and the sales force. 
He must be answerable at all times 
to the general agents for prompt, accurate and con- 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 
225 WEST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Donald C. Keane—Lloyd Patterson 
General Agents 


He must understand 

















Double Indemnity Denied 

In Rum-Runner Case 
WAS SHOT BY COAST GUARD 
Court Held Insured Knew of Risk He 


Was Taking; Boat Had Been 
Signalled 





The death of a rum-runner from a 
shot fired by a coast guard is not acci- 
dental in life insurance terms, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, DeMello v. John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. 

The case had to do with a member 
of a boat crew engaged in transporting 
liquor in violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act who was shot by a coast 
guard after the picket boat had dis- 
nlayed its pennant and fired two warn- 
ing shots at the boat containing the 
liquor. The court held that the bodily 
injury and death of the insured were 
not incurred by “accidental means” 
within the meaning of an additional in- 
surance coverage in a life policy cover- 
ing injury by accidental means. 

The court said that the insured was 
presumed to have known that his act, 
the transportation of intoxicating liquor 
in violation of a federal statute, was 
illegal, that the boat containing the 
liquor might be fired upon by members 
of the coast guard, and that he might 
be killed. He knew that he was liable 
to be killed if those in control of the 
boat did not bring to after the pennant 
and ensign had been hoisted and a gun 
fired as a signal, the court held. 

The circumstances that the insured 
did not have control of the navigation of 
the boat, that the coast guard who fired 
the fatal shot did not intend to wound 
or kill. and that the policy contained no 
exception from liability if the insured 
met his death while engaged in violation 
of the law did not affect the result 
reached. 


Bragg Address 


(Continued from Page 4) 


rather than another? For whom should 
he buy money for future delivery in addi- 
tion to himself? How much is needed? 
Think a lot about the prospect’s prob- 
lems before you see him and don’t just 
hope to be able to hit upon the right 
thought when you see him. 

“It should be kept in mind that needs 
are built on wants and desires. Men will 
buy what they want. It may be educa- 
tion for their children, money to cover 
indebtedness, money for retirement in- 
come, money to safeguard their busi- 
ness, etc. Sticking to the simple funda- 
mentals is necessary today. Sales talks 
should be built on plain truths and on 
facts that the prospect can’t contradict. 
Get a complete picture of your prospect's 
relationships and you'll be better able 
to get an insight into his problems.” 





MURDERER CAN’T DISTRIBUTE 


Not only may a murderer not profit 
by an insurance policy on the slain per- 
son, but the criminal may not even par- 
ticipate in the estate as distributee, the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota has 
held in Elnora DeZotell v. Mutual Life 
of New York, and Maurice A. Burtch 
as administrator of Roy G. DeZotell. 
Mrs. DeZotell killed her husband and 
was convicted of first degree manslaugh- 
ter. The proceeds of the policy in such 
circumstances should be administered as 
if the beneficiary, who was also the sole 
distributee, had predeceased the insured. 





WIN PRU PROMOTIONS 


The following have been promoted to 
assistant superintendents by the Pruden- 
tial: Leonard H. Elkire, Pasadena, Calif.; 
R. G. Pendergast, Easton, Pa.; Alfred 
Lupori, Monessen, Pa.; Charles P. Dahl- 
mann, Jeanette, Pa.; John C. Patterson, 
Piedmont, W. Va.; and Raymond 
Lee, Pittsburgh No. 3. 
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Home Life’s 1932 Leader Has 
Made Auspicious Start In Business 


Refusing to worry about economic con- 
ditions and applying simple but intensive 
methods Leonard L. Rothstein, who only 
entered life insurance fifteen months ago, 
made an impressive showing in 1932. 
Leading the entire production force of 
the Home Life of New York, Mr. Roth- 
stein, a member of the Harry Jacoby 
Agency in New York City, wrote 242 
cases for a total of $2,777,500 and paid 
for nearly $1,500,000 of this during the 
year. 

This unusual record made by a new 
agent was not the result of a few big 
cases. Mr. Rothstein’s average policy 
over the year’s period was only $11,000. 
He has written 131 cases for $5,000, 82 
policies of $10,000 and $15,000: three 
$20,000 policies, and six for $100,000 each. 
He was the first agent of the Home Life 
to qualify for the company’s new Presi- 
dents’ Club, accomplishing this in less 
than ten weeks. Before the anniversary 


date of his first year selling, October 13, 
1932, he had officially become a million 


ROTHSTEIN 


LEONARD L. 


» A CORRECTION 


Mrs. Lorraine L. Blair Has Been Made 
An Agent, Not a General Agent, 
Of Connecticut Mutual in Chicago 
In the January 6 issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter the statement was made 
that Mrs. Lorraine L. Blair, well-known 
life insurance woman agent in Chicago, 
had been appointed a general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in that city; 
and that her agency would have a staff 

entirely composed of women. 

This paper is informed by the Con- 
necticut Mutual that Samuel T. Chase, 
general agent, No. 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, has appointed Mrs. Blair 
an agent and that she will attempt to 
establish a women’s department in the 
Chase agency. 








ACCLAIMED IN DENVER 


A number of Denver life insurance men 
were cited as prominent leaders in the 
community in the New Year’s issue of 
the Denver Post. Among these were: 
J. Stanley Adams, Aetna Life general 
agent; Glen A. McTaggart, Prudential 
manager; A. E. Keithley, Pacific Nation- 
al home office supervisor, and Peter F. 
Gilroy, consul, Woodmen of the World. 





NEW ANNUITY CONTRACT 


The Great West Life of Winnipeg has 
brought out a new annuity policy which 
Provides for a minimum monthly pre- 
mium. The new form is a result of the 
Popularity of the retirement annuity re- 
cently issued by the company. 


dollar producer with the company. 

The New York agent has followed a 
sound and constructive program of client 
building and stayed away from “high- 
pressure” methods. He has already re- 
peated sales on many cases. The bulk 
of his prospects are professional and 
business men and many of the policies 
written were for business purposes. He 
has also wriften many salesmen and 
salaried men, but in all cases has chosen 
carefully the contact and followed up 
with the intention of building a long- 
time business. 

His Slant on Business 

Commenting on his methods in Home 
Life Agency Magazine, Mr. Rothstein 
Says: 

“If I am anything at all, I am a plain 
and simple business man, and if I have 
been successful in this, for me, a new 
field, it is because I have applied to the 
selling of insurance those methods and 
principles which I employed in the other 
branches of commerce and finance with 
which I have been identified in the past. 

“These methods and principles are very 
simple, very human, er In the main 
they are the taking of a real interest 
in the other fellow, in the customer, in 
the client, without particular concern as 
to whether in the end I would sell him 
merchandise, or as is the case now, get 
his signature on an application for a 
policy and his check for the first pre- 
mium. A real interest, I have said, and 
a readiness to be of continuous service 
to him in any direction in which he may 
need service or assistance, advice or sym- 
pathetic concern. 

“The matter of selling him insurance 
must be a thing apart, and must not be 
permitted to obtrude into that cordial 
human relationship which, I have learned 
from experience in other fields, is the 
best form of salesmanship.” 


| Seen ; at - Equitable Luncheon | in New York 





L. to R. Standing: Horace H. Wilson, F. H. Devitt, Louis J. Behr. 
Mrs. Leanora Licht, H. H. Letcher, Miss Clara L. McBreen, Duncan B. Curry, Mrs. 
Louis J. Behr and Edward E. Bohner. 


The luncheon 


the metropolitan field force of the Equitable Life 

Horace H. Wilson, president of the Equitable met- 
took charge of the meeting and introduced the four 
McBreen, 


Hotel Pennsylvania last week. 
rupolitan board of managers, 
visiting speakers: Miss Clara L. 
Duncan B. Curry, Roanoke, and Edward 
the picture ~~ Mrs. 
Managers F. 
issue of The amen U nderwriter. 
AGENCY MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau announces a fourth series of two- 
week schools in agency management. The 
first is scheduled to be held February 
13-24 at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto; 
the second, May 15-26, “somewhere in 
California”; the third, July 24-August 4, 
Spink-Wawasee Hotel, Lake Wawasee, 
Ind. A printed catalogue describing in 
detail the curriculum, the cost and the 
objectives of these schools may be ob- 
tained by writing the Bureau in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 














ural causes. 








instituted. 


alone. 








Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 








was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to pay ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 


Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 














Leanora Licht of the 
Devitt and H. H. Letcher. 


Sitting: 


group above includes those who were seen on the platform when 


Assurance Society met at the 


Cincinnati; Louis J. Behr, Chicago; 
3ohner, Springfield, Mass. Others in 
Ford Agency, Mrs. Louis J. Behr, and 


The meeting was reported in last week’s 


w. H. KING PAID-FOR LEADER 





Lima (Ohio) nn in Front for Mutwal 
Benefit; A. P. Steler First in Num- 
ber of Lives Insured 
Wallace H. King, Lima, Ohio, repre- 
sentative of the Mutual Benefit, ranked 
first in the company in volume of 1932 
business, leading more than 4,000 agents. 
He also ranked third in the number of 

lives insured. 

For the seventh consecutive year, Al- 
bert P. Steler of Detroit, ranked first in 
the company in the number of lives in- 
sured with a record of 167. He has won 
this honor nine times altogether. 

Samuel W. Sturm of Cincinnati was 
runner up in volume, while H. B. Barnes 
of Fairmount, W. Va., was second in 
lives insured. 

P. M. West of Detroit holds the com- 
pany’s record for sustained production 
with 969 consecutive weeks to his credit. 
G. H. Shephard, also of Detroit, is second 
with 941 consecutive weeks, while Mr. 
King with 880 and Mr. Steler with 854 
are not far down the list. 

In addition to Mr. King and Mr 
Sturm, three men finished the year in 
the company’s Million Dollar Clu M 
B. Parsons of Chicago; J. E. Claxton 
and Max Hemmendinger, both of New- 


ark, N. J. 





LUTHER AND WHATLEY IN SOUTH 


Spending Several Weeks at Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Will Return 
North from Havana 
Vice-President K. A. Luther of the 
Aetna Life, and Mrs. Luther, with S. T 


Whatley, Chicago general agent, and 
Mrs. Whatley are spending several 
weeks at the Soreno Hotel, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla. They will return north early 
in February via boat from Havana, when 
Mr. Luther will be engaged in making 
final arrangements and plans for the as- 
sumption of his new duties, on March 1, 
in the Luther-Keffer Agency, New York 
City. Mr. Whatley, nz amed last mont! 
as successor to Mr. Luther as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, will complete 
tg agency affairs before leaving Chicag 

» take up his duties at the Aetna Life’s 
ale office on March 1. 





NOW THE “SCOTT AGENCY” 
The Brooklyn Agency of the Home 
Life of New York, which has been man- 


aged by John H. Scott, has been made 
the Scott Agency, with Mr. Scott and 
his son, John H. Scott, Jr., as joint gen- 


eral agents. Mr. Scott, Jr., a graduate 
of Colgate, class of 1928, has been with 
the agency for several years. 
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ome Life Plans Family Income 


As Rider With All Policy Forms 


New Plan Announced at Convention of Company’s General 
Agents in New York; Chairman E. I. Low Shows Com- 
pany’s Strong Position; President James A. Fulton 
and Superintendent of Agencies C. C. Fulton, Jr., 
Discuss Selling Plans; Association’s New Officers 


The annual convention of general 
agents of the Home Life of New York 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City Thursday and Friday 
of last week. All of the company’s gen- 
eral agents from over the country gath- 
ered for a two day conference with the 
home office executives and discussed 
plans for the coming year. 

One of the important announcements 
at the meeting was that of a revision of 
the Family Income Plan, subject to the 
approval of State Insurance Depart- 
ments, to make it a flexible rider form, 
attachable to all forms of life insurance 
other than term and in three varying 
units, 10 year, 15 year and 20 year spe- 
cial income periods. 

The keynote of the meeting, as sound- 
ed by President James A. Fulton, was 
“Client-Building,” with an urgent appeal 
on his part for all life underwriters to 
get back to fundamentals of salesman- 
ship, simplify the mechanics of their 
work and put the emphasis on low-pres- 
sure salesmanship rather than high- 
pressure salesmanship. 

Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., superintendent of 
agencies, presided at the two day session 
and carried through with this idea of 
building a permanent clientele, linking it 
with the value of organized effort in 
all managerial and sales work. 

Company’s Strong Financial Position 

The first speaker at the conference 
was Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board, who welcomed the general agents 
and discussed at some length the pres- 
ent financial situation and the company’s 
present position. He pointed to the new 
financial statement, which is not yet 
finally figured, but in tentative form 
shows an unusually strong cash position 
and an unusually strong mortgage rec- 
ord. He said that cash, in the new 
statement, will total more than 25% 
greater than a year ago, at which time 
cash on hand was considerably higher 
than former normals, chiefly to be ready 
to meet any possible demands for cash 
loans or other contingencies. 

On the score of mortgage experience, 
Mr. Low said that total mortgages owned 
amount to $30,292,918—and the company 
owns property acquired under foreclosure 
of only $53,409. Property in process of 
foreclosure of $383,795 added to this 
makes a total of only $437,204 or 1.44%. 
Further, interest received on mortgages 
during the year amounted to $1,654,812 
and on December 31 unpaid interest 
amounted to only $9,643 or 58/100s of 
1%—and $8,006 of this amount was not 
due until December 1. 

J. Cameron, vice-president and 
actuary, spoke on the financial side of 
the business also, particularly stressing 
the marked stability of life insurance 
earnings during this period of stress. He 
pointed out that the combined profits of 
over 1,600 industrial corporations for the 
years 1929-31 showed a reduction of 70% 
in the latter year, as compared with the 
former—and in comparison with this 
there has been a variation of only 2% 
in the underwriting profits of some 250 
life insurance companies in that same 
period. 

An exhaustive and interesting discus- 
sion of underwriting principles and prac- 
tices, particularly from the field stand- 
point, was given by Leigh Cruess, assis- 
tant secretary and head of the under- 
writing department. Mr. Cruess cited 
the general rise in mortality under or- 
dinary policies in the past four years, 
as compared with the previous four and, 
taking the experience of the Home Life, 
showed just what this excess mortality 


has been year by year. He also cited 
the figures on heart and associated dis- 
eases and accidents, showing that the ex- 
cess mortality from these two classifica- 
tions alone practically equals the total 
excess mortality. 

In analyzing the background which is 
presumed to have built this higher mor- 
tality of today, Mr. Cruess particularly 
stressed financial underwriting, giving 
that as the major consideration of under- 
writing departments today. It is in this 
field that most of the so-called under- 
writing stringency has developed and he 
discussed at length the reasons why these 
present practices have been adopted. Re- 
ferring, as an example, to the use of the 
electrocardiograms, he cited their value 
in deciding upon many borderline cases 
in. this group—especially pointing out 
that they often enable the company to 
accept a risk which otherwise might be 
rated up. The tie-up of economic values 
was also stressed by Mr. Cruess, ac- 
ceptable limits being generally summed 
up for all types and classes of risks. The 
field force was urged to co-operate in 
the difficulties of present underwriting 
and to understand why present practices 
are as they are. 

President Fulton on New Selling 

Methods 

In presenting the idea of “Client-Build- 
ing” as the 1933 plan of salesmanship, 
President James A. Fulton said, “Two 
distinct methods can be pursued by the 
life insurance man under present condi- 
tions. The first one is high pressure 
salesmanship. It means constantly con- 
tacting with new people and making one 
or two rather desperate attempts to sell 
them. This method has many objections. 
So many salesmen have been trying des- 
perately, under present conditions, to 
sell so many different things to people 
that sales resistance has been built to a 
high level. The average person is not 
only non-receptive to the idea of buying 
something, but has developed both the 
habit and technique that defeats attempts 
to break down resistance. 

“The second method is low pressure 
instead of high pressure salesmanship. As 
a matter of fact, it is a method which 
has none of the attributes which are 
commonly associated with salesmanship. 
Instead of sitting at a desk and at- 
tempting to convince a man that he 
wants something and should buy it, you 
sit along side of him and help in the 
solution of his problems. This absence 
of any attempt at high pressure selling 
disarms the prospect and removes the 
resistance. 

“This method is described in some de- 
tail in the booklet ‘Building a Perma- 
nent Clientele’ which is being placed in 
your hands this month. 

“Your impression of ‘Building a Per- 
manent Clientele’ may be that it is a 
fine plan for the long run but that you 
cannot afford it because your problem 
is too immediate. Quite as a practical 
matter however, definite results indicate 
very clearly that this plan is not only 
the best one for the long run, but that 
it is producing better immediate results. 
We suggest that you give it your early 
and earnest consideration.” 

Country Never So Insurance Minded 

Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., superintendent of 
agencies, in his summary of conditions 
at the opening of the new year, said: 
“One year ago, everyone was conversant 
with the difficulties which had presented 
themselves in 1931 and started the new 
year with a seriousness of purpose and 
a determination so to organize them- 
selves that the accomplishments of 1932 


would be creditable regardless of any 
conditions which might develop. We were 
going to whip the depression in spite 
of the devil himself. I don’t believe 
many of us got fully organized and I 
know we didn’t all whip the depression. 

“So, in starting 1933, we have no idea 
that, by suggesting elaborate plans, 
Pollyanna ideas, visionary or inpirational 
thoughts, will we provide an open 
sesame or cure-all for all our problems. 
We can, however, discuss in all serious- 
ness those phases of the business which 
have such a determining effect on your 
activities, so that, with a full realization 
of facts as they exist, you may be for- 
tified with a renewed strength and a re- 
newed optimism which will enable you 
to face the task ahead of you this year 
with a strong heart and a level head. 

“We started last year with the idea of 
organizing our efforts toward definite re- 
sults. Worldwide conditions were against 
us—but in spite of that, I believe we did 
not sufficiently get into this program. We 
still believe that organization of activi- 
ties for definite results will accomplish 
a great deal for anyone—and is essential 
as a groundwork for successful activity. 
Many outstanding cases have been seen 
that give evidence of this. 

“Many did make splendid records dur- 
ing 1932—many made progress that 
would have been outstanding even in a 
year of general prosperity. Why did 
these men and women accomplish what 
they did—when many others did not? It 
was not faith, hope and charity. It was 
those essential qualities of energy, en- 
thusiasm and determination—evident in 
each and every case where unusual 


(Continued on Page 13) 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Travelers Man Back From 13,000 
Miles In Pan-American Flight 


W. R. Williamson of Actuarial Division Much Impressed by 
Pilots, Crew and Landing Arrangements; Covered 
by Group Life Insurance 


The Travelers has written a line of 
group life, one year renewal term poli- 
cies, ranging from $2,000 to $10,000 in- 
surance, upon the personnel of the Pan 
American Airways System. The size of 
the insurance is based upon the salary 
of the pilots, crew, office employes and 
ground men who get above a certain 
wage. 

The Pan American Airways starts at 
Miami and by route through the West 
Indies reaches the Guianas and Brazil, 
continues down to Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, goes across the Andes, and 
then up the West Coast. The round trip 
consists of about 13,000 flyirg miles. 

Was On Four Different Planes 


In connection with this insurance, W. 
R. Williamson, one of the company’s 
actuaries, who specializes on group, 
wholesale, salary allotment and pension 
matters, recently made the round trip 
flight, stopping off at various places, and 
returned enthusiastic about the flying 
conditions, the novelty of the flight, the 
manner in which planes were handled 
when they arrived at their destinations 
and the fine type of pilots and other 
members of the crew. Mr. Williamson 
left on the American Clipper which 
sometimes carries as many as forty-four 
passengers. Altogether he flew in four 
different types of planes. He was in the 
air some part of sixteen different days. 
The trip after leaving the Andes includ- 
ed stops at Santiago, Antofagasta, Chile; 
Lima, Peru; Santa Elena, Ecuador; Cris- 
tobal, Panama Canal. 

Mr. Williamson is one of the interest- 
ing personalities in the actuarial field. A 
graduate of Wesleyan he has an M. A. 
degree. He joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Travelers under Ed. Morris 
in 1910. In December, 1915, he was made 
an assistant actuary. 

Outside of insurance Mr. Williamson’s 
principal interest is in mountain climbing; 





PITTSBURGH SALES CONGRESS 





All Branches of Business to Participate 
in Two-Day Meeting; H. J. John- 
son Toastmaster at Dinner 
Pittsburgh insurance men are planning 
a two-day sales congress, to be held Feb- 
tuary 6-7, at the William Penn Hotel. 
All branches of the business will be rep- 
resented, the congress featuring sales 
talks on life, fire, casualty and surety, 

and accident and health lines. 

The seventh annual dinner of the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh will climax 
the affair on the evening of February 7. 
The toastmaster will be Holgar J. John- 
son, Penn Mutual general agent, and past 
President of the Pennsylvania and Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association. 





HEARTS OF OAK WINDING UP 

Affairs of the Hearts of Oak Assur- 
ance of London will be wound up, under 
a decree by Justice Bennett in the Chan- 
cery Court of London. The petition for 
winding-up was presented by Sir George 
Stuart Robertson, K. C., industrial assur- 
ance commissioner for Great Britain. 

The petition had been presented 
under the Industrial Assurance Act, as 
a result of a report by an inspector. 
Counsel for the commissioner said the 
basis of the petition was that the com- 
Pany was unable to pay its debts. 





FRANK H. DAVIS PRAISED 

Frank H. Davis of Denver. who has 
been elected a vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, was recently eulogized by 
the Rocky Mountain News for his abil- 
'tvy as an insurance executive and for 
his activities to heln the Denver Com- 
munity Chest and civic betterment. 


he has climbed the Matterhorn in the 
Alps and also the Meije in Southern 
France. While on the Coast he climbed 
Mt. Baker in Washington. He belongs 
to the Appalachian Club of Boston as do 
several other Hartford insurance men. 
He generally spends his week ends 
climbing in the White Mountains. He 
leaves Hartford by automobile for the 
mountain area. 

Upon his return from South America 
he made a talk about his trip on the 
radio. 


Have Flown 40,000,000 Passenger Miles 


The Pan American Airways System 
reaches in all thirty-two countries and 
colonies; has 22,000 miles of airways; has 
a fleet of more than one hundred air- 
craft. The largest planes are the Amer- 
ican Clipper and Caribbean Clipper. 
More than 130,000 passengers have been 


ENGELSMAN AGENCY GAINS 


Closed Year With $8,533,800; Harry 
Phillips, Jr.. Agency Leader; Moving 
Soon to 500 Fifth Avenue 

The Ralph G. Engelsman agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in New York was one 
of the few agencies in the city to show 
an increase in paid-for production for 
1932, closing the year with $8,533,800 as 
compared with $8,506,400 for 1931. The 
leader of the office in personal produc- 
tion was Harry Phillips, Jr., only two 
years in the business, who paid’ for 
$1,300,000. Mr. Phillips also stood second 
in volume for the entire company. Gen- 
eral Agent Engelsman personally paid 
for $800,000. 

The Engelsman agency, which was six 
years old on January 12, will shortly 
move from 150 Broadway to 500 Fifth 
Avenue where its new headquarters will 
have some innovations in physical equip- 
ment resulting in space-saving as well as 
unusual decorative effects. The training 
classes which have been so successfully 
conducted for new agents during the past 
few years will continue as usual in 1933. 
The new class starts January 15. 








carried; 40,000,000 passenger miles flown: 
and the air mail and cargo transported 
is in excess of 8,000,000 pounds. 


UNION CENTRAL CHANGES 





Henry E. Belden, Jr.. Becomes Associate 
Manager At Los Angeles; Con- 
solidate Kansas Offices 

Henry E. Belden, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed associate manager of the Los 
Angeles agency of the Union Central 
Life according to an announcement by 
Vice-President Jerome Clark. He will 
be in charge of new organization and 
production under Mark S. Trueblood, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, now in 
charge of the Southern California divi- 
sion. Mr. Belden has been associated 
with the New Orleans agency of the 
Union Central as supervisor. 

The Union Central Life has announced 
the consolidation of the Kansas City and 
Wichita agencies of the company. Judd 
C. Benson, manager of the Kansas City 
agency, becomes manager of the consoli- 
dated organization. Oran J. Fisher, for- 
merly manager of the Wichita agency, 
has returned to Ohio, his native state, 
to become assistant manager of the Day- 
ton agency in charge of new organiza- 
tions. 





The Riviere du Loupe Association of 
Life Underwriters, Canada, has elected 
as president J. A. Michaud of the Que- 
bec branch of the Manufacturers Life. 
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ALL SIGNALS SET “‘ 


tials to success. 


QO”! 


For every alert, up-and-going life insurance man, the year 1933 
holds unusual opportunity. All signals are set “Go”! A pre- 


determined goal and a well planned program are two prime essen- 


The Missouri State Life offers a full kit of up-to-the-minute working 
tools—liberal agency contracts, prompt underwriting service, help- 
ful field cooperation, and policies to meet every need—Life, 


Accident & Health, Group, Salary Savings. 


A Good Company to Represent 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 










It takes leg work 

A as well as brains to 

Habit Of sell life insurance. 

Leaders Even so brilliant a 

life underwriter as 

Vash Young makés his ten to fourteen 

calls, not some days, but every day, says 

Home Life Agency Magazine. C. P. 

Rogge, another producer whose name is 

known to all, operates on a daily call 
schedule of fifteen calls. 
* * &* 


There are two help- 


Tip For ful hints that should 
Older be accepted particu- 
Agents larly by older agents, 


says a writer in the 
New England Pilot. 

“1. Forget about large cases. The 
volume-per-case complex must be over- 
come. These are few today and are sel- 
dom secured. Applications for smaller 
sums are to be had as freely as ever. The 
cure is found in more extensive solicit- 
ing. 

“2. Revise your stale prospect list. 
Your lists are too limited, and you are 
working in a circle. Carry your message 
to new names. 

“To strike ‘pay-dirt,’ you must dig more 
deeply, over a wider area and in virgin 
fields.” 


* * * 


Pointers of the Pa- 


Instalment cific Mutual Life 
Buying tells of a successful 
Still Popular business man who 
wanted to find out 


whether there was an instalment-buying 
desire left in these United States. He 
had more than 1,000 employes in chain 
stores from the Atlantic to Pacific and 
mailed each a questionnaire to ascertain 
what desires were left to buy again on 
instalment payments. He had the fol- 
lowing results: 

172 wanted new homes 

367 wanted automobiles 

491 wanted electric refrigerators 

83 wanted new heating equipment in their 

homes 

277 wanted washing machines 

206 wanted radios 

155 wanted ironing machines 


The employes were willing to make 
those purchases on instalment payments. 
These are our strongest competitors, says 
Pointers. Man’s desire to live extra well 
today at the expense of tomorrow has 
been the ever-present cause of his de- 
pendent old age and his family in want 
tomorrow. 


3g 
oo . 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


General Agent Lau- 


“You rence C. Witten of 
And The the Massachusetts 
Other Man” Mutual says: “I be- 


lieve that the most 
important factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in getting business is that of 
the human element—you and the other 
man. 

“Are you giving sufficient thought to 
him—to what he thinks about you? 

“Have you ever pictured yourself as 
you actually appear and talk from the 
time you make the first attempt to talk 
with him, whether it is at the informa- 
tion desk or directly in his presence? 

“Have you ever asked yourself whether 
your presentation of yourself at this 
particular point of contact is of a char- 
acter that would interest you were you 


in the position of the other man?” 
* * * 


The 


same care and 


Like subsequent considera- 
Drawing tion should be given to 
Up a Will a man’s insurance pol- 


icies as is given his 
will, points out Kliticism of the Conti- 
nental Life. They are a part of his es- 
tate—always a most important part 
and ofttimes all of it. When you write 
an application for a policy, you are, in 
fact, drawing up a will. It is a legal 
document creating benefits to be real- 
ized in years to come so that widows 
may have their burdens lightened and 
so that children, perhaps yet unborn, 
may enjoy happiness and opportunity 
that otherwise could not be. 

Do not skip lightly over the beneficiary 
clause for here is the heart of the policy. 
To do the things that the policy can do 
the clause must be properly drawn. Its 
importance properly emphasized to the 
policyholder will impress him with the 
value of his policy. 

Practically all policies should have 
contingent beneficiaries properly named. 
This is particularly true of juvenile poli- 
cies. Remember that if the father is 
the original beneficiary and dies, the pol- 
icy becomes a contract between the com- 
pany and the father’s estate unless the 
mother goes through the court process 
of being legally appointed as her own 
child’s guardian. This can be very sim- 
ply avoided if the mother is named con- 
tingent beneficiary while the father is 
still living. 








| NONE BETTER 


| There are no policies better adapted 
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Sales Possibilities 
in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Undeveloped 


Full Policy Service 











DISAPPEARANCE DECISION 





Court Holds Death Can Be Assumed of 
Family Man Who Disappeared 
Seven Years Ago 

It is not illogical for a court to assume 
that a man, whose record indicated his 
attachment to his home, died at the time 
of or shortly after his disappearance, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Michigan 
Supreme Court in Alice C. Sackett v. 
Metropolitan Life. The case was that of 
Earl H. Sackett, upon whose life policy 
his wife brought suit after the statu- 
tory period of legal death, seven years, 
had elapsed from the time of his dis- 
appearance. The company contended 
that there had been no “diligent” search 
for Sackett and that the lower court had 
no right to award a judgment on the 
assumption that death occurred on or 
about the time of disappearance and thus 
within the life of the policy. 

The court found that Mrs. Sackett, 
left with five children and in modest cir- 
cumstances, made as diligent a search for 
her husband as her situation warranted, 
inquiring for him in places where some- 
thing of his whereabouts, were he still 
alive, would probably be known, and 
eventually inserting a notice in a lead- 
ing Detroit newspaper.. The court was 
warranted in assuming his death by the 
facts of his life before his disappearance, 
it was found. It was pointed out that 
Sackett had no known motive for leaving 
home and family, he was making prog- 
ress in his work and in saving money, 
and had always shown affection for his 
family, and attachment for his home. On 
consideration of these circumstances, it 
was held, there was ample basis for a 
judgment on his policy under presump- 
tion of death. 


GROUP DISABILITY DECISION 





Kentucky Court Holds Policy Not Ren- 
dered Inoperative When Insured 
Leaves Employer’s Service 

A total disability clause of an en- 
ployes’ group policy was not rendered 
inoperative if the insured, when leaving 
employer’s service, was physically able 
to do any work for gain, the Court of 
Appeals in Frankfort, Ky., has ruled in 
reversing a judgment given by the Boyd 
Circuit Court. Suit was brought by 
Laura L. Fannin, beneficiary in two life 
insurance certificates issued by the 
Equitable Society for $1,600. 

An instruction given the jury defining 
the words “totally disabled” in insurance 
policy as meaning substantial inability to 
obtain and hold employment was held 
erroneous and it was also held that in 
an action on a total disability clause of 
a policy, evidence that insured had no 
property or income other than from his 
work was incompetent. The plaintiff in 
the original suit had introduced evidence 
to show that Fannin had worked because 
of financial necessity to do so. 





JOINS TAYLOR AGENCY 

One of the new members of the Harold 
L. Taylor Agency of the Mutual Life in 
New York is Howard Clarke, who has 
been associated with the National Life 
for the past twelve years. He has been 
successful in the business, particularly in 
insurance trust service. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE MEET 
J. A. Budinger, associate actuary, and 
Tack Batchler, auditor, of the Kansas 
City Life, were speakers at the meeting 
of the Oklahoma state agency of the 
company held in Oklahoma City recently. 








17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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Dunsmore Enlists Aid 
Of His Agents’ Wives 


ADDRESSES THEM AT LUNCHEON 





Equitable Manager Tells Wives How 
They Can Further Their Husbands’ 
tas we 


rt) 








Enlisting the co-operation of the wives 
of his agents is one of the methods 
which William J. Dunsmore, Equitable 
Society manager of New York, has 
found advantageous in building his 
agency. Last week, for instance, he gave 
a talk at a luncheon which had been 
arranged by his wife for thirty-four 
wives of agency members. The affair 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
following which the ladies attended the 
Equitable sales congress at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

In discussing how an agent’s wife can 
be a factor in her husband’s success, Mr. 
Dunsmore said in part: 

“Make sure husband has a good break- 
fast and gets off to an early start in a 
happy optimistic frame of mind. An 
early start after a good night’s sleep puts 
more courage in a man’s heart and gives 
him more optimism than anything else. 
It gives him a stronger spine, firmer jaw 
and a real smile in his eyes. 

“You can, during the daytime, read in- 
surance publications or any other life in- 
surance material and keep abreast with 
developments of your husband’s profes- 
sion. The man who says there is no 
business is hiding behind the smoke- 
screen of depression—the life insurance 
business is good. There is more insur- 
ance in force now than during the boom 
of 1929. Life insurance sales are off 
18% so there is no reason why any in- 
dividual’s sales should be off more than 
that if he has applied the same courage 
and intelligent industry. Annuities give 
an Opportunity to make up any deficit. 
Our annuity business increased 44% last 
year. 

“When your husband comes home, do 
not expect him to be right on time for 
dinner—he may be late on account of an 
appointment. Meet him with a cheerful 
smile. Tidiness of mind, person and 
house make the world look brighter and 
makes his work seem easier. 

“A wife can help her husband get pros- 
pects through: 1—Reading the news- 
papers; 2—Social contacts; 3—Checking 
over his regular sources of policyhold- 
ers, policyholders’ wives and children; 
4—Making sure he looks on the medical 
blank for brothers and sisters of his 
client; 5—Clippings from local and city 
newspapers—items about people buying 
homes, prosperous corporations, new 
people in vicinity, births, engagements 
and marriages.” 





F. A. SPRINGER APPOINTMENT 

The National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis. has appointed Frank A. 
Springer as field supervisor of mortgage 
loans. He was formerly cashier of the 
First State Bank of Elmwood and has 
had a successful career as a country 
banker. 





GETS BIRTHDAY FLOWERS 
_Charles J. Zimmerman, head of .the 
Zimmerman agency in Newark for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, celebrated his 
thirty-first birthday on Monday, Janu- 
ary 9, and received a large floral offering 
from his agency and office staff. The 
agents also handed him applications for 


$103,000. 





TO TALK IN PHILADELPHIA 


Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual 
Life general agent of New York, will be 
the speaker at the January luncheon- 
meeting of the Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 





EISENDRATH AGENCY LOCATES 


The Julius M. Eisendrath agency of 
the Guardian Life, which was appointed 
last week, is now located in the Empire 
State Building, New York. 


GUILTY OF CONTEMPT 

J. R. Plunkett, president of the Bank- 
ers Security Life, Denver, was held 
guilty of contempt of court by Judge 
Charles C. Sackman in the Denver dis- 
trict court because he failed to turn over 
to Ermil Coler, former secretary, assets 
and records as instructed by the court. 
Judge Sackman, however, gave him a 
few days to think it over. No other ac- 
tion by the court. 





REGAN INCREASE 
The paid-for business of the Willard 
Regan agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
in New York City to date is an iricrease 
of 15% over 1932 business for the corre- 
sponding period. 





Home Life Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


achievement was recorded. There was 
a job to do and these people were doing 
it—never letting up. They met some dis- 
appointment or loss—was there a lot of 
moaning and _ discouragement ? No, 
these people started at once to replace 
the loss and redoubled their efforts. 
“No one anticipates a quick return to 
boom conditions, so it is essential for 
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you and ourselves to face our problems 
promptly and definitely. In order to 
carry through successfully, it is essential 
that you shall meet your situations cur- 
rently, liquidate any losses currently and 
always maintain yourself in a sound po- 
sition. The man who battles through this 
period successfully will have become so 
tempered that he need have no fear of 
the future. 

“Now—what of your future? You can 
make it a very happy and prosperous 
one. The country is today insurance- 
minded as it never was. Your job is to 
find those who can afford to give atten- 
tion to this insurance-mindedness and 
carry it through to action. You will find 
many who think they cannot afford this 
-yet you will also find that in most 
cases these hesitant ones can be shown 
that they can afford it—if only by fore- 
going some negligible luxury. This was 
the basis of our ‘Let’s Start Over Again’ 
campaign and I only hope you will all 
continue to carry through on this idea 
this coming year. The country as a 
whole is still at the starting point, and 
we can grow with this movement.” 

The annual meeting of the Home Life 
Agency Association was held immedi- 
ately following the company meeting and 
at this session B. J. Weber, general agent 
at Buffalo, was elected president for the 
coming year; to succeed Raymond C. 
Ellis, New York general agent. Bryan 


Sowers, general agent at Oklahoma City, 
was reelected vice-president and Warren 
H. Preble, general agent at Boston, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual banquet Friday evening, 
presided over by Ethelbert Ide Low, 
chairman of the board, the three guests 
of honor, leaders in the two-month drive 
during November and December, were 
presented. Mrs. Gertrude M. Gavin, a 
first year agent at Alliance, Neb., a city 
of 7,000 population, was the leader of 
the entire organization in these two 
months. The leader among those start- 
ing since January 1, 1932, was I. H. An- 
gell of the new Callihan Agency in Bos- 
ton, who, in his first month in the busi- 
ness, led this group. The third guest of 
honor, L. O. Tuttle, also of the Callihan 
Agency in Boston, was named as the rep- 
resentative of that agency which showed 
the greatest per cent of gain over No- 
vember and December, of last year, or 
the minimum set for new agencies. The 
second agency in this group was the 
Omaha Agency, under Conn Moose, who 
showed a gain of 165%. 

The leading agency for the year just 
closed was announced as the Harry 
Jacoby Agency of New York City, leader 
in 1932 as well. The St. Louis Agency 
was second. Leonard L. Rothstein of the 
Jacoby Agency completed the year as 
the leading producer with Ben P. Gale of 
Cleveland second. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. 
me the money for my first premium. 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


‘It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 


* * *k * 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 


Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
My only regret is that I did not let 
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AMBULANCE CHASING 

Ambulance chasing in Greater New 
York, which had become a public scan- 
dal, attracted the attention of newspapers 
of this city in 1928 and as a result of a 
number of articles the situation was tak- 
en up by the Appellate Divisions of the 
First and Second Departments of the 
New York State Supreme Court; there 
was an investigation with the result that 
a number of such lawyers were put in 
jail. The evil was only temporarily 
checked. At a dinner held here in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, testimony was given that the 
ambulance chasers were out on the 
streets again in large numbers, follow- 
ing people to their homes when hurt or 
to hospitals. It is now announced by 
William F. Smith, a member of the New 
York bar, who is also a member of the 
legislature, that he will introduce a bill 
in the next legislative session which will 
make it a criminal offense for an attor- 
ney, or one acting in his behalf, to so- 
licit such “business” or to seek retainers 
from individuals unless such services are 
requested or sought by the injured party 
or some one acting in the latter’s behalf. 
The provision would also apply to per- 
sons employed in public institutions, such 
as hospitals and police stations, in an ef- 
fort to prevent news of accidents being 
relayed to ambulance chasers or their 
runners, and thus cut off the supply of 
victims from the source. He favors a 
fine of $1,000 and a year in prison. 

There is no reason why there should 
not be such a law in New York State 
as similar legislation has been adopted 
elsewhere. 

CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE 

Having won esteem and renewed con- 
fidence of the public by its record of 
stability during the depression years, life 
insurance is on the threshold of a new 
era of usefulness, in the opinion of Dan- 
iel Boone, president of the American 
Life Convention and head of the Mid- 
land Life of Kansas City. From his po- 
sition at the head of one of the great 
organizations of companies and himself 
president of a life insurance company, 
Mr. Boone is in position to scan the 
horizon and to get at the facts and 
trends of the business. Following are 
some of his comments on the outlook: 

If all the life insurance agents of this 
country could realize immediately their 
big opportunity and would redouble their 
efforts to educate their clients and the 
many millions of men and women who 
are not now properly protected by suita- 
ble life insurance policies, the companies 
would sell more new life insurance in the 
first quarter of 1933 than was placed in 


January, February and March of 1932. 
It takes time, however, for the great ma- 
jority of the men in the field to fully 
recover from the shock of the business 
depression, and, like their prospects, 
many are giving too much thought to the 
“hard times.” 

Life insurance was well prepared for 
the crisis. Certainly life insurance alone 
has been able to meet every demand on 
its resources dollar for dollar and still 
maintain at par all its policy contracts. 
Where else can be found securities sold 
ten, twenty, thirty and forty years and 
more ago that are worth today exactly 
what the salesman told the buyer they 
would be valued at? It was only be- 
cause life insurance in the days of pros- 
perity had guided its steps in accord- 
ance with correct principles in the con- 
duct of the business that it has been 
able to withstand so splendidly the ter- 
rific financial demands that have been 
made upon it. 

Men and women everywhere today 
recognize this great record of life in- 
surance and more and more they will 
turn to life insurance for real protection, 
not only to provide for their loved ones 
but also to lay up funds to be used in 
those days when they are no longer able 
to find gainful employment or they per- 
sonally wish to take things easy and en- 
joy the sunny sixties. 

I am sure that the future is of great 
promise to life insurance. Perhaps it 
will begin to realize on its new possi- 
bilities during 1933. 


BIG DECREASE IN FINANCED CARS 

The volume of motor vehicle financing, 
whether measured by the number of ve- 
hicles or by the amount of money in- 
volved, was much greater in 1929 than in 
any previous year, and has decreased in 
each succeeding year. Figures made pub- 
lic by the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies show that 3,544,822 car 
purchases were financed in 1929 and only 
1,523,200 in 1932. 

The amount of money involved in the 
financing of new cars still remains great- 
er than that used in the financing of used 
cars. About two-thirds of the new cars 
are sold on the instalment plan and are 
thus subject to retail financing. 





L. Brackett Bishop, former general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and at one time president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
is at Miami, Fla. More than 80 years 
old Mr. Bishop is as active mentally as 
ever. He was one of the pioneers in 
advocating institutional advertising in life 
insurance and in suggesting the estab- 
lishment of the War Risk Bureau at 
Washington. Mr. Bishop is at the Mc- 
Allister Hotel, Miami, for some weeks. 

& * 


A. O. Cleaver of the London & Lan- 
cashire, London, is author of The In- 
spector’s Guide to Profits Insurance, 
published by the Policy-Holders Jour- 
nal Co., Ltd., 231 Strand, London. 











FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of the 
Prudential, has been elected a director 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., to suc- 
ceed the late Jay Cooke. Mr. D’Olier is 
a director in other organizations in New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia. He is 
well known also as the first national 
commander of the American Legion. 

* * * 


Robert Van Iderstine, well-known as 
both a lawyer and an insurance company 
executive, has become associated with 
Barker, Perrigo & Bonynge as counsel. 
With the qualification of Paul Bonynge 
as a justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York State the firm of Bonynge & 
3arker was dissolved. The practice 
of the former firm is being continued at 
115 Broadway under the firm name of 
Barker, Perrigo & Bonyne. Wendell P. 
Barker of this firm has been a promi- 
nent insurance lawyer for years. Also 
in the firm are Harlan S. Perrigo, Leroy 
B. Iserman, Robert J. Sykes, Daniel A. 
Dorsey and Albert Bonynge. 

* * * 


Edward B. Twombly, R. P. Kuhn, Ho- 
bart B. Brown and K. S. Gaston have re- 
signed as directors of the Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware. Mr. Brown was 
president as well as a member of the 
board. Mr. Twombly is a member Of the 
law firm of Putney, Twombly & Hall. 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware 
came under the control of Insurance 
Equities Corporation last May through 
the acquisition of the holdings of the 
United Founders Corporation. At that 
time Arthur P. Day, chairman of the 
board of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Co., resigned. The resignations of 
Messrs. Twombly, Brown and Kuhn re- 
moved all the representatives of the 
original organizers of the Insuranshares 
Corporation with the exception of Ed- 
ward S. Goodwin of Hartford. Mr. 
Kuhn was the representative of the First 
National Old Colony Corporation. 

=> @ 

Raymond G. (Duke) Lafean, a repre- 
sentative of the Edward A. Woods Co. 
of the Equitable Society in Pittgburgh, is 
national president of the Phi Sigma Kap- 
pa fraternity. One of the youngest men 
ever to win this honor Mr. Lafean is 
highly esteemed in the fraternity’s circles 
and helped establish the standard para- 
phernalia for initiation work used by the 
collegiate chapters. He is a University 
of Pennsylvania man, class of 1919, and 
has been with the Equitable since April 
30, 1930 

e° € « 

E. E. Cammack, vice-president and 
actuary of the Aetna Life, has returned 
from Europe. 








Ralph Lea McClelland, a local agent at 
Baton Rouge, La., for more than six- 
teen years, has been appointed manager 
of the Louisiana Insurance Society to 
succeed John D. Saint, who recently re. 
signed to become manager of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, 
Mr. McClelland, a native of Jackson, La, 
went to Baton Rouge in 1915 to become 
assistant manager of the Bird & Ross 
local agency. He was made manager 
when Mr. Ross died some years later. Ip 
1925 Mr. McClelland resigned to join an- 
other local agency. He has had some 
years of field work in Texas and Lou- 
isiana and since 1930 has been manager 
of the agency he is now leaving. In or- 
ganization work Mr. McClelland has 
been president of the Baton Rouge In- 
surance Exchange, Inc., and secretary of 
the Louisiana Association of Insurance 
Agents before it was incorporated under 
its present name of the Louisiana Insur- 
ance Society. 

x * * 

R. W. Huntington, president of the 
Connecticut General, in the January issue 
of the agency publication of that com- 
pany, makes these among other com- 
ments: “What about next year? I have 
no prophecy about economic recovery ex- 
cept that it will come eventually. I do 
know that we will continue to serve as 
we have in the past and that our efforts 
next year will be no less generous than 
they were in 1932. I am sure that the 
reward for these efforts will not be only 
in your own satisfaction in work well 
done but that the material returns will 
be forthcoming. Life insurance stands 
higher in the estimation of the public 
than ever. Its record will compel a fa- 
vorable reception to its agents and a 
disposition on the part of intelligent men 
and women to avail themselves of its 
service. Let us capitalize this disposi- 
tion now and go about our work with 
the freshness and high spirit that the 
new year brings.” 

.* # *@ 

George A. Bowles, superintendent of 
Virginia, is said by those politically wise 
in Virginia to be in line to succeed 
George C. Peery, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission, on 
that body, should Peery be elected gov- 
ernor this year. Superintendent Bowles 
is just rounding out three years as head 
of the Insurance Department. In his 
spare moments he has found time to 
study law and be admitted to the Bar. 
Before being appointed head of the In- 
surance Department he served for many 
years in the legislature. The appoint- 
ment is made by the Corporation Com- 
mission while the members of this body 
are named by the governor. Mr. Peery, 
who is said to have the backing of the 
State Democratic organization for gov- 
ernor has not yet announced his candi- 
dacy but is expected to come out for the 
office within the next few months. 

—_ . 

John W. Cabell, adjuster of the Trav- 
elers in its office at Charlotte, N. C., was 
honored by business associates on Sat- 
urday morning, in recognition of his com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ service with 
the company. A watch and several floral 
pieces were among the gifts presented 
him by his colleagues in the Charlotte 
branch. Mr. Cabell joined the Travelers 
on New Year’s Day, 1908, as an investt- 
gator in the company’s office at Rich- 
mond, Va. He was soon promoted to 
the office of assistant adjuster at Char- 
lotte, and later was made adjuster. Pre; 
vious to his association with the Travél- 
ers he was for several years employed 
as a civil engineer in a Richmond in- 
dustrial concern. His birthplace is In- 
glewood, Va., and he is a graduate ,of 
Roanoke College, class of 1900. 

io 3 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, and Mrs. Armstrong have fe 
turned from a cruise of the West If- 
dies which included Venezuela. 
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Coolidge Turned Down Two Insur- 
ance Posts 


Calvin Coolidge could be as quiet as a 
tomb when he did not want to talk, but 
he kept up his end of the conversation 
when he wanted to do so, which was not 
frequently. What he shied away from 
was unnecessary talk. No one could say 
more in a few words. All insurance men 
who had contact with him held Mr. 
Coolidge in high regard and liked him 
personally. He had plenty of force. 

Mr. Coolidge was offered two positions 
of large importance in insurance in ad- 
dition to becoming a member of the 
board of the New York Life. One of 
these was in fire insurance; the other 
in casualty. During recent months there 
have been many rumors printed to the 
effect that he had been offered the posts 
of presidency of a number of life insur- 
ance companies. Most of these rumors 
were fake, but they caused a great deal 
of embarrassment. The embarrassment 
was not Mr. Coolidge’s, as he paid no 
attention to such rumors. 

The casualty post tendered him was 
to be general counsel of the Casualty 
Executives’ Association, a position not 
filled yet nor may not be. The inter- 
view took place in the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Park Avenue, and at 8 o’clock Mr. Coo- 
lidge received in his suite A. Duncan 
Reid, president of the Globe Indemnity; 
R. R. Brown, now vice-chairman, and A. 
F. Lafrentz, now president, American 
Surety. The interview had been ar- 
ranged through one of Mr. Coolidge’s 
Massachusetts business friends who last 
week was an honorary pallbearer at his 
funeral. 

The spokesman was Mr. Reid. Cigars 
were passed around; they were furnished 
by the former President; were not of 
the stogie variety. Mr. Reid told what 
the committee had on its mind; a great 
business needing the advice and service 
of one whom the nation held in highest 
esteem. Mr. Coolidge’s dry comment 
was, “I presume that all the presidents 
of the casualty companies aren’t ‘good’ 
men or else you would not be here on 
this errand.” Mr. Reid acquiesced. Dur- 
ing the course of the interview Mr. Coo- 
lidge said he was surprised that so many 
lines of business had come to him after 
he had left the White House and had 
tried to draft him as an arbitrator or in 
some other executive way. “This situa- 
tion in American business is unhealthy; 
Is it not?” asked Mr. Coolidge. He dis- 
cussed compensation and automobile in- 
surance with keen intelligence. He knew 
about compensation laws and also about 
the troubles that followed in the wake of 
Passing the compulsory automobile in- 
surance cover statute in Massachusetts. 
After an enjoyable visit of two hours 
Mr. Coolidge ‘said he would take the 
Proposition under consideration. 

When Paul L. Haid, acting in the role 
of chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, went to Northampton and offered 
a position of large responsibility in fire 
Msurance the former President was ex- 


























ceedingly courteous and did his share of 
talking. He later turned down that post 
as he did the casualty offer. 

It was the late Darwin P. Kingsley 
who thought that Mr. Coolidge would 
consider becoming a director of the New 
York Life. At the time Mr. Kingsley 
was in Arizona and he wrote to Mr. Coo- 
lidge at Northampton. The latter’s re- 
ply was to ask what are the duties of a 
director of a life insurance company. Mr. 
Kingsley gave all the dope. Later, Mr. 
Coolidge came to New York and saw 
Thomas A. Buckner, now president of 
the New York Life. He agreed to be- 
come director. No one outside of the 
New York Life knew about this inter- 
view and the secret was difficult to keep 
as New York reporters were chasing 
the former President every time he came 
to town trying to learn what he intended 
to do. They did not run across the Coo- 
lidge-Buckner rendezvous, and the an- 
nouncement when made was a surprise 
and front page stuff. 

As a director of the New York Life 
Mr. Coolidge became chairman of the 
agency committee. He was a compeient 
director; got at the bottom of things; 
made intelligent comments; and was also 
ceremonious and formal in presenting 
motions. He recognized keenly the re- 
sponsibility of a director, dodging no re- 
sponsibility. His income from the New 
York Life amounted to only a few hun- 
dred dollars a year, and he missed only 
two directors’ meetings after joining the 
board. During one of them he was at- 
tending a New York Life convention. 
When I asked Mr. Kingsley about Mr. 
Coolidge’s recompense as a director he 
said: “Mr. Coolidge will get the fee 
that all other directors get and no more. 
That is $50 for board meetings and $20 
for committee meetings. He will be al- 
lowed, as are all out of town directors, 
his traveling expenses to and from New 
York and two days’ sustenance in New 
York.” 

When the New York Life was broad- 
casting on the radio Mr. Coolidge made 
one of the best radio talks on insurance 
which has yet come over the air. In 
that talk he paid his respects to twisters 
with the result that a St. Louis agent, 
declaring the former President had had 
him in mind because the agent had sued 
a lot of insurance companies who had 
criticized him, brought an action against 
the former President. This was later 
dropped. Mr. Coolidge wrote a_ letter 
saying he did not have any individual 
in mind when he made the address, but 
was censuring the twisting of policies as 


a general practice. 
. . =.-8 


A Pioneer Bulletin and Two of Its 
Editors in Four Decades 


So the famous old four-page weekly 
production bulletin of the New York Life, 
which for decades has been running in- 
spirational articles, bits of philosophy, 
brief sketches of leading. agents—a pub- 
lication dedicated to New York Life 
agents but which had a very large -num- 
ber of readers outside of that company— 
is to be discontinued. As was printed 


.ton Mr. 





in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
it is to be succeeded by a monthly agen- 
cy magazine, called “Nylic Review,” 
which will cover a broader scope of sub- 
jects and resemble more a national maga- 
zine in style and format. 

The passing of the Bulletin recalls 
many reminiscences. It was a pioneer in 
periodical contact talks with the field; 
often used both red and blue ink, and 
as the years went by was copied in for- 
mat, sometimes in style, by a number of 
companies. In fact, there is no life in- 
surance company at the present time 
which is not getting out an agency pub- 
lication of some kind. Many of them 
are four-pagers. 

For thirty-two years the editor of the 
New York Life Bulletin has been Gren- 
ville Howard, who came to the New 
York Life from the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, where he was adver- 
tising manager and got out a number of 
publications. Mr. Howard told me this 
week that the bulletin originated in Chi- 
cago forty-two years ago when George 
W. Perkins, one of the nation’s all-time 
production geniuses, was inspector of 
agencies there. He wanted to make a 
weekly talk to all agents in his territory 
and thus the bulletin originated. It 
quickly attracted attention in the field; 
was awaited with eagerness every week. 

“George W. Perkins was bubbling with 
enthusiasm ‘which was decidedly catch- 
ing.” said Mr. Howard. “Whatever he 
tackled was with heart and soul, and he 
was all wrapped up in life insurance and 
its possibilities. Thus, he made the Bul- 
letin sparkle. When he came to New 
York to be vice-president the company 
said the Bulletin should accompany him. 
He continued to edit it until he went 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. as a partner, 
at which time I succeeded him as editor. 
His attention to me had been called by 
reading some of the National Cash Reg- 
ister literature.” 

During his lifetime Mr. Howard has 
figured in several coincidences with a 
New York Life angle. As a boy in Bur- 
lington, Vt., he frequently went to see 
the University of Vermont baseball play, 
his hero among the players being Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, who later was to be- 
come president of the New York Life. 
After some experience selling long dis- 
tance telephone service, then a novelty, 
he ioined the National Cash Register Co. 
and while there received an offer from 
William H. Danforth to become adver- 
tising manager of his mills in St. Louis. 
That was thirty-two years ago and he 
turned it down. He called Mr. Danforth’s 
attention to the incident last year when 
Mr. Danforth was made a director of 
the New York Life. While in Burling- 
Howard attended a Sunday 
school where his teacher was A. I. Good- 
hue, father of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 
They discussed the old Sunday school 
when Mrs. Coolidge was attending a New 
York Life convention with her husband. 
Mr. Howard is a U. of V. graduate. 

In addition to editing the Bulletin Mr. 
Howard has written thousands of letters 
probably to agents in answering ques- 
tions or giving suggestions of a sales 
nature. He has also written a great deal 
of sales literature. He and his associate, 
Howard S. Main, will be contributing 
editors to the Nylic Review and both 
will continue their service to agency men 
and agents as field editor and associate 
field editor. The editor of Nylic Review 
is Stratford Corbett, whose career was 
published in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. In addition to winning dis- 
tinction as a literary writer for the New 
York Life Mr. Howard has frequently 
appeared at conventions of the company 
as a speaker. 
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Hawks Solve a Bird Problem of 
Hartford Insurance Companies 


An army of starlings, estimated at 
50,000, has recently been making nightly 
invasions in the region around the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. They are 
roosting on the ledges and statues and 
armoying apartment dwellers in that vi- 
cinity by ceaselessly chirping all through 
the night. The police say they can do 
nothing about it; the museum authorities 





declare that they have no method of 
dealing with the situation. 

Both the museum authorities and the 
annoyed apartment dwellers might be in- 
terested in the experiences which some 
of the Hartford insurance companies had 
with these same birds. More than five 
years ago, huge flocks of starlings in- 
vaded the insurance district of Hart- 
ford, and chose the ledges and window 
sills of some of these great financial 
institutions as their nightly roosts. 

The starlings, with their noise and 
other annoyances, soon brought a flock 
of complaints from those who had un- 
wittingly walked too close to the build- 


ings. Anxious to maintain public good 
will, even against a contingency for 


which they were in no way responsible, 
the insurance companies began to take 
active measures against the birds. Bells 
and lights were installed along the eaves. 
The birds fluttered around a bit when 
they were first tried, but soon got used 
to the noise and light. Fact is, they 
seemed to like it. Wire netting was 
stretched over some of their favorite 
roosting places. They moved to the win- 
dow sills and other unguarded places. 
But for a time human ingenuity was 
obliged to admit defeat. 

Recently, however, nature has come to 
the rescue and is now reestablishing her 
old balance of power. Within the last 
year or two a big hawk has taken up 
his abode on the craggy heights of the 
Travelers tower. Each evening when the 
starlings assemble, he swoops down 
among them, snatching up three or four 
for his evening meal. He has been 
joined by a maté and now those in the 
Travelers tower who have been watching 
the pair are wondering if this means the 
establishment of a hawk dynasty which 
will finally drive the starlings away. 

Already the presence of these two 
hawks is having a visible effect on the 
starlings. Three or four years ago, each 
window sill on the upper floors of the 
Travelers tower would be crowded with 
roosting birds in the evening. Today few 
birds dare to venture above the twelfth 
or fifteenth floor. Thus far the hawks 
seem wary about venturing below the 
level of the tenth floor and the starlings 
are still holding their roosts on the lower 
buildings of the city. But month by 
month the hawks grow bolder. They are 
learning that the rattle and din of the 
streets below hold no terrors for them, 
and as they are safe from hunters in the 
center of the city, it is not at all im- 
possible that they will eventually force 
the starlings to evacuate their mid-urban 
roosting places for safer quarters else- 
where. 


* * * 


Pictures of Building Risks 

The National Union Fire has sent out 
a brochure bearing the caption, “What 
Our Home Folks Think,” and consisting 
of full page photographs of important 
Pittsburgh buildings on which National 
Union is carrying protection. They in- 
clude the Frick Building, Chamber of 
Commerce, Allegheny’ General Hospital, 
East End Savings & Trust, Cathedral of 
Learning, First National Bank, Gulf 
Building and Federal Reserve Bank, and 
many others. 
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Note for Life Actuaries 

Back in 1854, John Burkett, 21 years 
old, was told by his physicians that he 
had but a year to live. Under the cir- 
cumstances there wasn’t a life company 
in the country that would take a chance 
on issuing a policy for him. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, he died at Carbondale, III. 
at the age of 99 years. Despite physical 
inabilities Mr. Burkett saw service in the 
Civil War and was taken prisoner by 
the Confederates in 1862. 





GENERAL BROKERS’ MEETING 


The General Brokers’ 
the Metropolitan District, 


Association of 


New York, 


met at the Hidden Inn, Ann Street, on 
Wednesday night for the installation of 
its newly elected officers for 1933. Sam- 
uel D. Macpeak, former deputy super- 
intendent of 
officer. 


insurance, was installing 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Ship Fire Losses a 
Vital Problem Here 


THREE COMMITTEES AT WORK 


While American Ships Are Considered 
Well Protected International 
Business Is Growing 


Ship fires losses will undoubtedly be 
thoroughly by the boards of 
managers of the American Marine In 
surance Syndicates and the Foreign 
Hull Syndicate when they meet in New 
York this week and next. The bad loss 
sustained by the French liner L’Atlan- 
tique, coming as it does close on the 
heels of a year featured by disastrous 
fires on ocean-going passenger and cargo 
ships, is likely to hasten definite action 
on the part .of marine underwriters to 
utilize every method possible to reduce 
the fire hazard. Three sub-committees 
of the marine committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association are now 
working on the ship fire problem and 
will have some important recommenda 
tions to make at the 1933 annual meeting 
of the association in May. S. D. Me 
Comb, manager of the Marine Office of 
America, is chairman of the marine com 
mittee, 

Whe 1e list of large passenger 
damaged or totally de 
during the last few years 
mpared with fire losses in 
other sin riods of time, American 
underwrite e been relatively fortu- 
nate for the reason that few American 
ships have been fire victims. It is the 
frank opinion of many underwriters in 
New York that American made pas 
senger liners are better constructed as 
to electrical installation, fire extinguish- 
ing equipment and fire alarm systems 
and that the fire record proves this. Last 
year the marine market here paid about 
$2,500,000 on the Segovia which burned 
at Newport News late in 1931 and may 
sustain a loss of more than $400,000 on 
the tanker Doris Kellogg, which burned 
a few weeks ago but outside of these 
two losses there were no serious fires 
on American ships. 


discussed 


vesse 
stroyea e 
is appalli 


Classification Societies 

The American Bureau of Shipping, by 
virtue of the fact that it classifies United 
States only and thereforee does 
not have to contend with regulations of 
foreign countries, is able to formulate 
standards in conformity with American 
laws to reduce fire risks on ships. The 
National Electrical Code likewise tends 
to aid materially by its strict provisions 


vessels 


for the installation, protection and use 
of electrical equipment. Several of the 
bad fires on foreign vessels have been 


traced to electrical defects 

There has been some talk of the lead 
ing European ship classification societies 
taking notice of fire risks when rating 
vessels However, it is believed here 
that this will be rather difficult for 
Lloyd’s Register of England and the Bu- 
reau Veritas of France their 
work is international in character. They 
classify various nationalities 
and no uniform rules for fire extinguish- 
ing equipment can be made as this prob- 


because 


vessels of 


lem and others associated with the safe- 
ty of passengers at sea are handled by 
the government of each nation sepa- 
rately 


In giving consideration to the prob- 
lem of ship fires underwriters realize 
that, as far as passenger liners are con- 
cerned, emphasis must be placed on 
quick extinguishment of fires after they 


start. The long, drafty corridors of pas- 
senger liners provide a means for the 
rapid spread of the flames which feed 


on the wood and other readily combus- 
tible material used in the superstructures 
of liners 
Although, as mentioned, American ves- 
sels are considered among the safest now 
(Continued on Page 20) 


Exchange Dinner 
A Brilliant Affair 


MANY EX ECUTIVES PRESENT 


New England Exchange Celebrates Its 
Fiftieth Anniversary With Fine 
Array of Speaking Talent 


One of the most brilliant gatherings of 
executives and fieldmen 
New 
night at the 
of the New 
Insurance Exchange at the Copley Plaza 


fire insurance 
England met in 
fiftieth 
England 


assembled in 


Saturday 


ever 
Boston 


anniversary dinne1 


Hotel, where nationally known leaders in 
the fire insurance field spoke of the fu- 
ture of the business and analyzed the 
problems confronting it. 

Nearly every insurance center in the 
Kast was represented among the 500 
home office and field men at this affair. 
kor many of them the trip to Boston 
return to the scenes of their 
apprenticeships in the fire insurance busi 
President C. Hiram Senter of the 
Exchange acted as toastmaster, and the 
speakers he introduced included men wh» 
are recognized leaders in their fields and 
whose opinions have weight both with 
their companies and with the organiza 


meant a 


ness 


tions they represented 
The scheduled speakers were: Ralph 
B. Ives, president of the Aetna (Fire), 


vice-president of the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters and vice-president of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association: 
C. W. Bailey, president of the American 
of Newark. and president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Frank Hat- 
field, vice-president of the Phoenix of 
Hartford and chairman of the committee 
on rates and rating methods of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association; C.F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile and _ presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, and Ralph S. Sweetland, sec- 
retary of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. Mr. Ives was ill and could 
not be present. His address was read by 
Vice-President Guy FE. Beardsley. 
Secretary Sweetland on Exchange 


Secretary Ralph S. Sweetland of the 
Exchange outlined the conditions lead- 
ing to the formation of that body. From 
its original membership of forty fieldmen 
the Exchange has grown to be one of 
the most powerful ratemaking organiza- 
tions in the country 

“It was the task of the fieldmen who 
formed the original membership to bring 
order and uniformity to the rates, rules 
and forms of the various local boards in 
New England. Whatever success the 
Exchange has had is due in a large 
measure to the high standard of honesty 
and co-operation set by the founders 
and maintained by the members during 
the past fifty years,” he said. 

In addition to the speakers, one of the 
two surviving charter members and nine 
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London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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FIREMEN’S SHOWS PROFIT 


Figures for 11 Months of 1932 Presented 
By Pres. Bassett; Premiums 
Decline About 10% 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Firemen’s of Newark, held Monday 
afternoon at the home office, it was 
pointed out by President Neal Bassett 
that for the first eleven months of 1932 
the company had shown a profit of $1,- 
348,000 but in that period there was a 
decrease in premiums of about 10%. Ex- 
penses for 1932 had been reduced about 
$1,400,000, according to President Bassett. 
The directors have declared a dividend 
of 15 cents a share, payable January 25. 


former presidents of the Exchange were 
guests of honor at the head table. Ed- 
ward Lanning was the charter member 
present; and the presidents, with their 
terms of office, were: Frederick A. 
Wetherbee, 1898 and 1907; Gayle T. For- 
bush, 1906; William H. Winkley, 1919- 
20-21: Abel M. Wood, 1921-22-23; Wil- 
liam Levis, 1924-25; W. H. Boutell, 1926- 
27; Malcolm G. Wight, 1928; H. R. 
Worthley, 1928-29; and Joseph F. Gough, 
1930-31. 





















1879 





J. A. Kersey. General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 







Georce Z. Day, Ass‘t General Agent 





ASSETS 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 








U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) ‘ . . 






$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 










N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETS 

Charles Houghton, special agent for 
the Northern in New Jersey, was elected 
head of the New Jersey Field Club, at 
the annual meeting held in the Hotel 
Hilderbrecht, Trenton, on Monday eve- 
ning. Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Robert Sheppard, America 
Fore; secretary, W. Wilfred Du Pont, 
Crum & Forster, and treasurer, Homer 
Howell, American of Newark. Execu- 
tive committee: John Monroe, Hartford 
Fire; Samuel Reiter, American of New- 
ark; “Doc” Edwards, St. Paul F. & M, 
and Henry Borchers, Crum & Forster. 


RHODE ISLAND COMMISSIONER 

Thomas D. Higgins, local agent of 
Pawtucket, R. I, for the last twenty-six 
years, has been named Insurance Com- 
missioner for Rhode Island for the three 
year period ending January 31, 1936. His 
appointment may not be confirmed by the 
State Senate. Oscar L. Heltzen likewise 
has been nominated for the post. 


DEATH OF JACOB LEITNER 
Jacob Leitner, founder and head of 
the realty firm of Jacob & Emil Leitner, 
Inc., of the Bronx, New York City, and 
also a well-known insurance agent, died 
at his home on January 10 from influ- 
enzZa. 











GEORGE MAGER DIES 

George Mager, special agent in New 
Jersey for the Concordia for many years 
and formerly associated with the old 
Western of Pittsburgh as assistant sec- 
retary, died on Tuesday of this week. His 
father was a local agent at Gutten- 
berg, N. J. 


YORKSHIRE OFFICER HERE 
H. F. Ellen, foreign superintendent of 
the Yorkshire at the home office in Eng- 
land, is in New York City on a visit to 
the United States branch. 


SYRACUSE LOSSES HIGHER 
Fire losses in Syracuse, N. Y., totaled 
$522,845 last year compared with $517,706 
in 1931. 
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New England Insurance 











Shallcross Seeska On Agency 
Balances and Field Problems 


U. S. Manager of North British & Mercantile Gives Fieldmen 
Sound Advice on Several Matters; Suggests 
Fines for Violations 


In his capacities as United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile 
fleet and president of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association Cecil F. Shall- 
cross has had unusual opportunities to 
acquaint himself with underwriting con- 
ditions in the field. Therefore the sug- 
gestions he offered to those who attend- 
ed the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the 
New England Insurance Exchange at the 
Hotel Copley Plaza in Boston last Fri- 
day night were listened to with deep in- 
terest. Mr. Shallcross spoke on such sub- 
jects as friendly co-operation, violations, 
premium 

address 


agency accounts, collections, 


and taxation. His follows in 
part: 

Not by 
thing for your consideration, let me 
ask you whether it is not true that 
many of the ills you all recognize and 
would like to see cured are due to indi- 
vidualism overdone. Everyone of you, 
every company officer too, is expected 
to do his best for his own company, 
but it is true beyond any doubt that 
you and they perpetuate a lot of evils 
that affect the body politic because we 
forget that it pays to stick together. We 
are all inclined to be too individualistic 
and too little association-minded. Possi- 
bly there may be a little more excuse 
for fieldmen in this mistaken attitude 
than there is for company managements, 
because each of you has a comparatively 
small territory and volume to look after 
and a fingerling in your pool may seem 
a sizeable fish to you. 


way of advice but as some- 


Competitive Advantages 


But if each of you will for a moment 
look not forward but backward you will 
recall instances where, if you had been 
willing to make what you now see would 
have been a comparatively small competi- 
tive sacrifice, the growing advantage to 
your company and to your own reputa- 
tion would have been considerable. Your 
fingerling would have grown to be a good 
fish. You see, I am not attempting to 
moralize but am merely discussing en- 
lightened selfishness and urging you to 
think not only in terms of the immediate 
penny but also of the eventual dollar. 

This line of ~—— does not have to 
be pursued very far before there inject 
themselves recollections of the satisfac- 
tion we have often had in “getting back 
at the other fellow.” Having been en- 
gaged in the insurance business for a 

good many years I believe I have solved 
the underlying motive of the maxim “If 


thine enemy strike thee, turn the other 
cheek.” The idea is to give you time to 
draw your gun. But does it pay to 


shoot? The temptation may be great; 
but I shrewdly suspect that if our plans 
for revenge were laid before our stock- 
holders (for whom after all we are work- 
ing) they would say “Very interesting, 
and very human. Will they increase our 
dividends?” Not half the circulated sto- 
ries of our competitors’ wrongdoing are 
true anyway, and maybe there are at 
least some panes of glass in the houses 
most of us live in. 

The New England Insurance Exchange 
and other collaborating bodies have ade- 
quate machinery for correcting viola- 
tions. That machinery is not more often 


availed of because in so many cases it 
requires especial courage to appeal to it. 
If we do not actually draw the gun we 
too often ask ourselves, “Did it pay to be 
good?” and we get ready to “protect” 
ourselves next time. From a long- range 
and utterly materialistic point of view it 
would have paid to be good, especially 
if we had invoked the available machin- 
ery that would have disciplined the of- 
fender. 


Agency Accounts 


The president of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association in addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
last September urged agents to keep 
their company accounts separate from 
their personal accounts. It was sound 
advice; and of course the best agency 
sentiment throughout the country does 
not challenge the obvious fact that pre- 
miums are received in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. Today thousands of agents are 
in their hearts blaming you and other 
field men all over the United States, and 
company officers, too, for letting them 
get behind with their balances. 

The financial disaster that has involved 
many agents and their families would 
have occurred to a far less degree if 
agents had been always led into the way 
of paying company balances promptly 
and if all the companies had played fair 
in that respect. It is true that the pres- 
ent conditions are largely an outcome of 
the piping times of the last decade and 
we are paying the piper now. When 
losses were low and premiums were as 
plentiful as was fair-weather underwrit- 
ing courage, the desire for more and still 
more premiums and the competition of 
other companies induced leniency in col- 
lections. This grew into a form of in- 
sidious competition among companies 
which, by common action, had specifical- 
lv barred resort to certain other competi- 
tive weapons. 

Fines for Undue Leniency 

There is not a field or office man in 

this room who does not know that when 


times were good far too often balances 
were allowed to become long overdue for 


Exchange 


Dinner 





purely competitive reasons; and what 
false friends we were to the agents! If 
these premises are correct, it is obvious 
that the companies have been violating 
their pledges to each other. Indeed, this 
view has been openly voiced at some 
recent company meetings as, perhaps, 
you know; and the suggestion has even 
been made that companies should be 
penalized on a per diem basis for undue 
leniency in balance collections as much 
as for other violations of their compen- 
sation agreements or other unfair com- 
petition. The suggestion is not illogical, 
but this would not be the time to make 
such a rule effective. It would work too 
great a hardship on many worthy agents 
who are in difficulties not altogether of 
their own making, but when normal times 
return it would not be surprising if there 
should be a disposition to explore the 
matter. 

Indirectly such a rule would undoubt- 
edly assist agents materially in collecting 
premiums; and it would raise the stand- 
ard of agency appointments—especially 
if, on the clamorous request of the field 
men in New England and elsewhere, 
which would no doubt be forthcoming, 
they should be allowed to participate per- 
sonally in the payment of the fines. 

Field men and company Officials have 
always one thing in common—the dispo- 
sition to attribute misfortune to bad luck. 
Napoleon used to say that he did not 
like “unlucky” generals. Of course, in a 
retail business on a huge scale like fire 
insurance there are bound to be occa- 
sional fortuitous circumstances which we 
call bad luck. There are as many in- 
stances of good luck; but of course we 
attribute those happenings to our skill. 
The so-called bad luck that is causing 
so much underwriting grief in Massachu- 
setts is not luck at all. The rates are 
simply too low for the hazards and the 
times. The balance situation is mostly 
attributable to something else than luck; 
and there was not much luck involved in 
the thousands of bank failures which ac- 
count for so many agency difficulties— 
generally it was bad banking. Certainly 
it is significant that during this world- 
wide economic crisis while nearly 5,000 
banks with over three and a quarter bil- 
lions of dollars of deposits were failing 
in the United States not a single bank 
failed in Canada. 

Interviewing the “Chief” 

The best time for a field man to see 
his president is in the early afternoon. 
By that time he has heard the worst 
from his loss and accounts departments; 
has had his lunch and is less likely to 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Offer Suggestions to Fieldmen 











RALPH B. IVES 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS 


C. W. Bailey Deseribes 
National Board Work 


WIDE SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 





President of National Board Tells of the 
Way Numerous Insurance Problems 


Are Being Solved 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark and also of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, told 
how the National Board is aiding to 
solve insurance problems when he ad- 
dressed the fiftieth anniversary meeting 
of the New England Insurance Exchange 
last Friday night. The National Board 
was formed in April, 1866, because of the 








BAILEY 


C. WESTON 


necessity of having some central organi- 
zation to bring order out of chaos in fire 
insurance. 

During the decade between 1866 and 
1876 the Board aimed to establish equi- 
table rates and to remove many of 
the bad competitive practices. By the 
end of this decade considerable progress 
had been accomplished. Insurance in 
force had increased nearly $3,000,000,000 
and premiums had increased from $29,- 
500,000 to $65,000,000. Improvements were 
noticeable in fire departments, control of 
arson, building codes and fire insurance 
was vastly more stabilized. 

“In 1876 it was proposed that the 
Board abandon its rate-making powers 
in favor of the local boards,” said Mr. 
Bailey, “and in 1886 the rule limiting 
commissions was rescinded so that the 
full facilities of the National Board might 
be devoted to the educational, engineer- 
ing, statistical and public service for 
which it was so well equipped. This 
work, in ever widening scope, has been 
continued under the direction of the va- 
rious committees which now serve the 
membership of 216 companies belonging 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The National Board now ren- 
ders service to industry and individuals, 
to the agents representing the insurance 
companies and to the companies them- 
selves by the work carried on through 
these committees.” 


The National Board at Work 


“As we look back over the last half- 
century, we see how the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has forged ahead 
to new attainments in the realm of serv- 
ice. It has devoted itself to making Am- 
erica a safer place in which to live and 
work and I know you will agree with me 
when I say that the conservation of 
lives and property is an economic service 
with far-reaching results. 

“The present age is one in which sta- 
bility is paramount. According to the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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ae On Fieldmen’ s Duties To 
Companies, Agents and Public 


Aetna (Fire) President Urges Fieldmen to Participate More 
In Loss Adjustments; Would Limit Use of Autos 
For Men in the Field; Speaks on Collections 


Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna 
(Fire), addressed his remarks to the du- 
ties of a fieldman to his company, its 
agents and the public in his talk at 
the fiftieth anniversary dinner meeting 
of the New England Insurance Exchange 
at the Hotel Copley Plaza in Boston last 
Friday. He urged those in the field to 
give greater thought to the adjustment 
of losses, to collections, to studying and 
developing the new forms of insurance 
and to bringing to the attention of their 
companies suggestions for improvement 
along various lines. Mr. Ives was ill and 
unable to attend the dinner but his ad- 
dress was read by Vice-President Guy 
E. Beardsley of the same company. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Ives’ address follow: 


It is assumed that a man does not rep- 
resent a company which he cannot serve 
loyally and conscientiously. He is inter- 
ested in its financial stability, its repu- 
tation for integrity and square dealing, 
its equipment for up-to-date service and 
advancement. If he cannot subscribe one 
hundred per cent to these points with 
reference to the company he represents, 
he is not honest with himself nor his 
company and should look for another 
job, with a company in which he does 
believe. Back your company always: and 
your company will stand back of you. 
Make your company and yourself inter- 
changeable in the minds of your agents 
and the clients of your agent—your com- 
pany means you and you mean your 
company. 

The fieldman must co-operate with his 
company. He may not always agree with 
his company’s methods of conducting 
business, but these usually are the devel- 
opment of many years of experience and 
operation; and it is clearly the duty of 
the fieldman to conform. Every field- 
man has the privilege of suggesting any 
change in the conduct of the business 
in his field, which he has convinced him- 
self. will be to the advantage of the com- 
pany or the agent. 


Field Clubs For Free Discussion 


Often this can be accomplished through 
the medium of the field club, which many 
companies have organized for the pur- 
pose of free discussion between the field 
representatives and the official staff to 
gain the viewpoint of the two sides of 
the business. If this avenue is not open 


to him, he can approach his immediate 
superior. It does not follow that his 
suggestions will be carried out; but I 
believe most any official of a company is 
quite ready to accept constructive sug- 
gestions from any source, particularly 
from the man who contacts the agent 
and the assured. * * 

He should be in a position to advise 
his company of any unusual condition 
existing in an agency, which might be 
detrimental to the company’s interest, 
either in the personnel of the agency, its 
methods of doing business, its ability and 
disposition in the payment of balances. 
Also, if this agent has in his control risks 
requiring special attention, either pecu- 
liarity of the coverage or a means of 
assisting him to place an unusually large 
line—this is certainly the fieldman’s job. 
You are the doctor on the case and must 
give a proper diagnosis! 

Your obligation to your agent. What 
do you do when you visit an agent? 
Have you in your possession a history 
of his agency—do you know the business 
enterprises of his city or town ?—do you 
know how much of the total insurance 
of the place he controls and how much 
of this he has placed in your company? 
—do you know whether or not there are 
new forms of coverage which he could 
write to his own and the advantage of 
his clients, with which he may not be 
conversant? Do you ever suggest going 
with him to the factories or stores on 
which he controls the insurance, to see 
if you cannot assist him in suggesting 
improvements in the risk to reduce his 
client’s rate; or some new coverage for 
the protection of his client? or just to 
make the acquaintance of the assured 
with an offer of future assistance? Some 
day that visit is going to bring to your 
agent and your company a new line or 
an increased line. 

If this assured has a fire, you have 
already established a contact which as- 
sures him of your interest; and in the 
settlement of the loss you have not got 
to buy him; but rather you have already 
sold yourself, your agent and your com- 
pany to him. 

I may be wrong, but I have always 
felt that the fieldman whom the agent 
knew he could not persuade to shut his 
eyes to the practice of irregularities, 
either in forms or rates, the unjust set- 
tlement of losses, or negligence in the 








F D. Layton, President 
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Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





payment of balances, stands far higher 
in the agent’s estimate and is the man 
whom the agent will seek when he re- 
quires real assistance, than the man who 
plays for his favor. * * * 


Loss Adjustments 


To my way of thinking the fieldman 
who turns his losses over to an adjust- 
ment bureau loses one of the finest op- 
portunities he has. I don’t care how 
small a loss is, he can make an impres- 
sion, the value of which he can never 
measure at the time. Most of you say 
you have too many other things to do to 


handle your own losses—are you willing 


to turn this valuable contact over to an 
outsider? Will you tell me what better 
opportunity you have to meet an as- 
sured. for instance, who has a dwelling 
or furniture loss? * * * As I have 
said, you never know when the settle- 
ment of a small, apparently insignificant 
loss may be the means of turning to your 
company a good sized premium. 

I had my way about this business 
of paying losses, I would make the terri- 
tory of each fieldman sufficiently limited 
so that he would adjust every loss him- 
self: and I believe there would be no 
better index to the real ability of the 
man and his interest for his company, his 
agent and the assured, than to note his 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





success in this most important branch 
of our business. If the fieldman is “on 
to himself,” he would be so jealous of 
this adjusting business that he would not 
permit an outsider to get a foothold any- 
where. * 


Would Limit Use of Cars 

As we grow older, we naturally think 
and talk about the “good old times”; and 
I want to say right here that I think it 
would be a healthy thing for the field- 
man, the agent and the company, if we 
were to limit the use of every automo- 
bile now operated by a fieldman. Dras- 
tic? Reactionary? Maybe, but I would 
like to try it out for a couple of years. 
This, again, would of necessity reduce 
the territory of each fieldman: but I be- 
lieve he would develop into a much big- 
ger, more independent, more all-round 
man—he certainly would be compelled 
to use his initiative more than he does 
today—we are all so cut and dried, we 
have not the courage to strike out alone. 

We consider the New England terri- 
tory about as fully cultivated as any part 
of the country: but I ask you how many 
visits a year you average with every 

‘gent—not only the big’ones, but every 
agent, even by using your automobiles? 
And the fieldman who serves the great- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Fire INsurANcE Co. or New York 




















Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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Complete Automobile 
Insurance is the only 
real protection. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUD of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FiRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY: MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 


Ei ht Maiden Lane, ; BERNARD M.CULVER President 
ca ao Tue Fiveurry AND CASUALTY Company New York,N.Y. 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER , President 
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Sales Congress In 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 6-7 


INSURANCE CLUB WILL MEET 





Seventh Annual Diener and Dance Will 
Be Held Feb. 7 as Concluding Fea- 
ture of Two-Day Program 





The well-known Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh will hold its seventh annual 
dinner at the William Penn Hotel on 
Tuesday, February 7, as the concluding 
feature of a two-day Insurance Sales 
Congress which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on Monday and Tuesday of that 
week. The Congress will feature sales 
talks on fire, casualty, surety, life and 
accident and health lines by speakers of 
national prominence. At the dinner and 
dance of the Pittsburgh Insurance Club 
Holgar J. Johnson, past president of the 
Pennsylvania Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and a trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, will act 
as toastmaster. This affair in the past 
has attracted many home office execu- 
tives of fire and casualty companies from 
various parts of the country. 

The committee in charge of the Insur- 
ance Sales Congress and the annual din- 
ner and dance appointed by President 
E. E. Cole, Jr., is as follows: Francis S. 
Guthrie, Albert E. McCloskey, John C. 
McCarthy, Charles A. Reid, Charles H. 
Bokman, Paul C. McKnight, J. J. O’Don- 
nell, Albert C. Supplee, R. H. Alexander, 
W. H. Kensinger, E. W. Murphy, A. W. 
Pardew, Jay M. Holmes, Clarence Alex- 
ander, J. W. Henry, Jr., Charles E. 
Schick, James W. Arrott. Mr. Reid is 
general chairman of the Sales Congress. 

Co-operating with the Insurance Club 
in this effort to stimulate the sale of in- 
surance in all lines are the following 
Pittsburgh insurance organizations: 
Pittsburgh Casualty Association, Pitts- 
burgh Fire Agents’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh Surety Association, Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh Accident and Health Managers’ 
Association. 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING JAN. 20 





New York City Pond Will Attend Ama- 
teur Boxing Contests at Newark 
Athletic Club 
The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose, having had a taste of the boxing 
game in the blindfold fights put on at 
initiations by Arthur E. Bagley of the 
Metropolitan Life, is now staging an 
amateur boxing night on next Friday 
evening, January 20, at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club in Newark, N. J. The enter- 
tainment will consist of the boxing pro- 
gram arranged periodically by the club, 
so that those to appear in the ring will 
not be recruited from the ranks of the 

local pond as heretofore. 

Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. with 
a short business meeting afterwards. 
This will be concluded at 8:15 so that 
those attending the boxing exhibition will 
have time to get to their seats before 
8:30. Members may attend the dinner 
and the boxing contests or either. The 
charge for the dinner will be $1.10 and 
for the boxing matches $1.65 extra. 
Checks for one or both amounts should 
be sent to Frederick Ackermann, Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Co., 31 
Clinton Street, Newark. 

Reservations for the reserved ringside 
seats at the boxing matches must be re- 
ceived not later than Friday morning, 
January 20. Those members who desire 
to are welcome to bring guests to the 
dinner and entertainment. For mem- 
bers of the Pond desiring to play cards, 
private rooms will be furnished by the 
Newark Athletic Club. 


PHILA. CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 


The Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire in its 18lst annual report shows 
total assets at market value on Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, of $10,697,979. Insurance in 
force on that date totaled $57,586,676. 
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N ew British Marine 


Fire Prevention Rules 


MADE EFFECTIVE JANUARY 





Apply to All the Classes of Passenger 
Vessels Covered by Instructions 
Hitherto in Force 





The British Board of Trade has pub- 
lished a series of Merchant Shipping 
(Fire Appliances) Rules, which have 
been made to -give effect to the provi- 
sions relating to fire prevention in the 
International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea, 1929. The requirements 
as to fire-extinguishing appliances in pas- 
senger steamers have been embodied 
hitherto in the published instructions to 
Board of Trade Surveyors, but provision 
is made in section 5 of the Merchant 
Shipping (Safety and Load Line Conven- 
tions) Act, 1932, for the issue of statu- 
tory rules on the subject. These rules 
have now been made and took effect 
January 1, 1933. 

The rules apply to all the classes of 
passenger vessels covered by the instruc- 
tions hitherto in force, and are not con- 
fined to the vessels to which the Inter- 
national Convention applies. A supple- 
ment to the “Instructions as to the Sur- 
vey of Passenger Steamships, 1928” is to 
be published immediately, in which the 
requirements of the rules are set out, 
together with the detailed instructions 
required to supplement certain of the 
rules. 

New Requirements Included 

The rules embody certain new require- 
ments resulting from the Safety Con- 
vention, but apart from these the object 
in preparing the supplement has been tu 
maintain in operation for the present the 
same requirements regarding fire ex- 
tinguishing appliances as have been 
hitherto in force. 

The whole question of the prevention, 
detection and extinction of fire in pas- 
senger steamers is now under the con- 
sideration of a committee which was set 
up by the Chamber of Shipping and the 
Liverpool Owners’ Association jointly 
with the Shipbuilding Employers’ Fed- 
eration, and which also contains rep- 
resentatives of other interests concerned 
with shipping. The object of the ap- 
pointment of that committee is to con- 
sider whether any improvements can use- 
fully be made in the present arrange- 
ments. 

The supplement to the “Instructions to 
Surveyors” contains a section stating the 
action which is to be taken as regards 
the application of the requirements of 
the fire appliances rules to existing pas- 
senger steamers. 





Ship Fire Losses 
(Continued from Page 16) 


traveling the seas, nevertheless, under- 
writers here are not ignoring the fire 
problem. Through the Foreign Hull 
Syndicate, which “began operations late 
in 1931, the New York market is secur- 
ing an increasingly important place in 
international hull underwriting. 

Losses on foreign hulls are being paid 
for in part here and so self-interest re- 
quires world-wide co-operation on all 
vital problems. This is certainly so when 
it is realized that nearly $1,000,000 of 
insurance on the Atlantique is carried 
in this market although that French ves- 
sel was engaged in the European-South 
American trade. 


NEWARK FIRE LOSSES DROP 

Estimated fire losses for Newark, N. J.. 
for the year just closed, show a decided 
decrease over the two previous years, 
according to the figures of the Under- 
writers Protective Association of New- 
ark. The figures given out for 1932 are 
$922,122, while for 1931 they were $1,- 
232,221 and for 1930 they totaled $1,317,- 
237, thus showing a decrease of more 
than $300,000 for 1932 below 1931 and 
nearly $400,000 under 1930. This is the 
first time in fifteen years that the fire 
losses in Newark have dropped below the 
million dollar mark. 
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contact... 


a with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!’ Action follows instantly. 

t re- The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 

. To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision of 
Be: facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
‘ves- L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
aa: In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
i Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance e ‘ 


ees in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... J ne 
nder- assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
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Chas. M. Martindale 
Dies of Heart Attack 


HOMESTEAD VICE - PRESIDENT 


Was Well-Known in New York as Head 
Of Automobile Dep’t of Home; Also 
Home Indemnity Officer 

Charles M. Martindale, vice-president 
and secretary and a director of the 
Homestead Fire of the Home of New 
York group and well-known to insurance 
men in New York City for many years, 
died suddenly Saturday night from a 
heart attack at his home in Baltimore. 
He was nearly 54 years of age. His pass- 
ing comes as a tragic shock to many in 
New York who had grown to know Mr. 
Martindale well in the years which ‘he 
spent here as head of the automobile 





MARTINDALE 


CHARLES M 


department of the Home and as vice- 
president of the Home Indemnity. Fu- 
neral services were held Monday after- 
noon from his late residence. 

On April 19, 1932, Mr. Martindale was 
appointed manager in Baltimore with 
complete control of the home office of 
the Homestead. Likewise he acted as 
contact man for the extensive interests 
of the other companies of the Home 
fleet in that territory. Baltimore was 
Mr. Martindale’s native city. He was 
born there on January 31, 1879. 

After spending four years in Baltimore 
City College as a youth Mr. Martindale 
entered insurance in 1906 with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, leaving that company 
in 1911 to go with the American Bonding. 
Later he was with the Equitable Surety 
of St. Louis, the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty and the Fidelity & Deposit before 
joining the Home in 1916 as associate 
manager of the automobile department. 
He became manager of that department 
in a few years and in 1923 was appointed 
a secretary of the company. In 1930 he 
became vice-president of the Home In- 
demnity 

Having been associated with the fire, 
automobile and casualty branches of the 
insurance business Mr. Martindale had a 
broad and unusual experience which, 
coupled with his ability to assume ex- 
ecutive responsibilities, rendered him a 
valuable man in the Home organization 
Calm and unassuming in manner, he 
possessed also a kindly personality and 
made friends readily. His sudden death 
at the height of his career brought real 
sadness to insurance circles in New York 
and Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE LOSS RATIO HIGH 


Fire losses in Baltimore, Md., during 
1932 are estimated at more than $3,- 
000,000, the highest figure reached since 
1922. Three fires caused more than half 
of last year’s total which was over dou- 


ble that of 1931. 
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Yes; “the world do move” when Advertising is 
the Lever and you, Mr. Agent, are the Motive Power.... 

Especially when energized by our local-agency 
custom-tailored advertising plans. 





Why, do you know that during the last twelve 
months 31% more of our Agents are using our custom- 


tailored advertising facilities than ever before? 


Evidently they appreciate our earnest efforts 
to act for them as if this were their very own ad- 
vertising department - directly responsible to them for 
results. 


This individualized advertising service is 
free to our Agents merely for the asking. 
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North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
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New England Exchange 
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Cuts Operating Costs 


SENTER REELECTED PRESIDENT 





Exchange Studying Bad Fire Loss Rec. 
ord in Massachusetts and Some 
Improvements Are Noted 





The New England Insurance Exchange 
is operating at the lowest cost to the 
companies that support it since the pres- 
ent system of rating was established, de- 
clared President C. Hiram Senter in his 
report Saturday morning at the annual 
meeting of that body in Boston. “By 
strict economy and good management the 
Exchange has been able to reduce the 
percentage assessment to 1.6%, which is 
the lowest figure since schedule rating 
has been adopted,” he said. 

“From being a profitable state, Massa- 
chusetts has dropped so that it now has 
the poorest loss ratio of any state in 
the Union having an equal premium in- 
come,” stated Secretary Ralph S. Sweet- 
land. The Exchange is studying the 
Massachusetts situation, he reported, and 
already the work of the Exchange has 
resulted in the razing of many dilapi- 
dated structures that constituted fire 
hazards. 

Municipal economies may _ endanger 
residents of towns where the fire depart- 
ments are weakened by lessened appro- 
priations pointed out Secretary Sweet- 
land. “There has been in the past year 
a tendency on the part of communities 
to reduce the number of full time paid 
members of their fire departments, and 
numerous cases have come up where the 
municipalities have overlooked the possi- 
ble results of such changes on their fire 
insurance rates,” he said. 

“During the past year the Exchange 
has tested the smallest number of auto- 
mobile pumping engines since this prac- 
tice has been in effect, and it is quite 
likely that because of the limited appro- 
priations which are being allotted to fire 
departments for maintenance we may 
find fire department equipment deterio- 
rating in many cities.” 

President Senter entered upon his sec- 
ond year of office at the meeting. Mer- 
rill F. Ramsay was unanimously elected 
first vice-president of the Exchange for 
the coming year, which automatically 
makes him President Senter’s successor 
in 1934. The executive committee mem- 
bers elected include Gordon L. Brown, 
Frank Mills and F. F. Porter. 





OHIO FARMERS MEETING 





Annual Session to Be Held January 18 
at LeRoy, O.; Many Agents 
Will Be Present 
The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Farmers will be held in LeRoy on 
Wednesday, January 18, at which time 
about one hundred and fifty agents, at- 
tending the forty-second annual agent's 
convention, will be present. An address 
by President F. H. Hawley will be one 
of the highlights of the meeting. Mr. 
Hawley’s annual addresses are eagerly 
awaited by Ohio Farmers agents for in 
them he reviews the company’s record 
for the past year and makes his predic- 

tions for the future. 

J. C. Hiestand, secretary, will have an 
important place on the program with a 
talk on automobile insurance. The Ohio 
Farmers writes a large volume of auto- 
mobile business and Mr. Hiestand will 
give the assembled agents a discourse on 
this important line. A round table dis- 
cussion by the agents themselves on some 
of their more difficult underwriting prob- 
lems has been arranged. This will be 
directed by P. K. Tadsen, local agent at 
Port Clinton, O., who is president © 
the Ohio Farmers Agents Association. 





WITH OGDEN & FAY IN N. Y. 


The Standard Fire of Hartford has ap- 
pointed Ogden & Fay, Inc., as New York 
metropolitan fire agents. This company 
is a member of the Aetna Life group. 
This well-known agency also represents 
the Mechanics & Traders and the Co- 
lumbia of New Jersey. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N, J. 











I have started a collection of letters I 
have written and never sent out, both 
business and personal. Most people col- 
lect copies of letters that were sent, but 
they are not half as interesting as letters 
that were written when you saw “red,” 
after getting a letter that you thought 
should be answered by a red-hot one, 
“right off the griddle,” telling your bosses, 
friends, family or competitors where tc 
get off. Many men, after they hav- 
lived awhile, would give a great deal if 
they could have recalled letters they 
wrote while smarting under real or imag- 
ined injustice or downright injury. Some 
day I will write a chapter on letters that 
were written but never sent, but the 
trouble is that I could not have the sat- 
isfaction of sending them off because 

10st of the men to whom I wrote are 


dead now. 
* * * 
Table Customs of the Road 
There was a time years ago in the 


small town hotels run on the American 
plan, when the typical “drummer” of 
those days was not happy unless he had 
his meat accompanied by mashed pota- 
toes with gravy. The mashed potatoes 
were built into semicircular basins with 
great care and artistry, almost like chil- 
dren making a mud-puddle, and then the 
gravy was carefully poured in. After ad- 
miring their masterpieces, the whole 
mess would be converted into a mush, 
something like mixing lime with water in 
the trough during building operations in 
former times. These were little amuse- 
ments dear to the travelling men of those 
days, and I watched these manipulations 
with awe, seated at the table with from 
four to six men, as was then the custom. 


I also got a lot of fun out of watching 
the “sword act,” that is, eating with the 


knife, or from seeing them balance peas 
on their knives, before inserting the knife 
into the mouth. A good deal of ‘artistry 
was also employed in building up neat 
little mounds of buckwheat cakes with 
syrup and butter, and it was quite an art 
not to spatter the syrup and liquid but- 
ter over your neighbor’s sleeve. The va- 
rious noises made by hungry men while 
eating sometimes furnished a certain 
kind of musical accompaniment, more 
enjoyed by the manufacturers of these 
various noises than those who had to 
listen to them, and they couldn’t escape. 
They had a mean advantage over you! 
If you did not watch yourself you would 
acquire those table manners yourself, so 
much so that my wife used to tell me 
when I returned from a long trip that 
it took about three days before I became 
civilized under her influence. 
* * * 


Leading the Horse to Water 
Recently after inspecting a dirty cel- 
lar, the assured, who is known as a dif- 
ficult man to handle, and knew his cellar 
was dirty, asked me my opinion.as, ap- 
parently, I was going out without making 


any comments. 
thanking him for his courtesy_in show- 
ing me around, and did not answer his 
question, but simply said. “Here, have 
a cigar with me; but don’t.smoke it in 
your cellar.” He laughed, and said he 
would have it cleaned before he smoked 
down there, which all shows there are 
different ways in putting over what you 
desire to accomplish. 
x 
The Mayor of New Bedford 

You have probably noticed in the daily 
papers that Mayor Ashley of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been mayor almost con- 
tinuously for twenty-six years. His 
honor is also a local agent and I ap- 
pointed him agent of the Fuso in 1923 
when I was “planting” for that company 
in New England. The first line he gave 
us was on a cargo of whale oil on pier 
and in warehouse, which had just been 
unloaded from one of the last full-rigged 
sailing whalers to land in port. He 
showed me some of the .churches with 
memorial tablets erected to men lost at 
sea, as for instance, “John Doe, lost in 
a gale off the coast of West Africa”; 
“Richard Roe, lost in hurricane off the 
coast of China,” etc., showing how these 
former New Bedford sailors travelled all 
over the Seven Seas. A wonderful race. 





N. Y. ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 





Garnjost of Westchester Succeeds Stone 
as Chairman; Other Members 
Are Named 


With the promotion of Horace M. 
Stone, for many years chairman of the 
insurance committee of the New York 
State Assembly at Albany, to chairman 
of the judiciary committee, Alexander 
H. Garnjost, Republican of Westchester, 
was named chairman of that committee 
by Speaker of the Assembly Joseph A. 
McGinnies this week, although Mr. 
Stone will remain a member of the com- 
mittee. The new insurance committee of 
the Assembly has four changes from last 
year. 

The Committee 
of Garnjost of 


as named is made up 
Westchester County, 
chairman, a lawyer; Stone of Onondaga, 
lawyer; O’Mara of Monroe, succeeds 
McKay of Monroe who was not returned 
this year; Dickey of Erie, a_ lawyer; 
Catchpole of Ontario, retired; Potter of 
Suffolk, an accountant; Messer of Steu- 
ben, real estate dealer; Conway of Ulster, 
a lawyer, succeeds Heck of Schenectady ; 
Dunkel of Fulton-Hamilton, a lawyer, all 
Republicans. Moran of Kings, a lawyer: 
Dineen of New York, a lawyer; Cohen of 


Kings, lawyer, succeeds Theodore of 
New York, while Stewart of Kings, a 
lawyer, succeeds Schwartzwald of Kings. 


DENVER. LOSSES INCREASE 
Denver, Colo., fire losses in 1932 
amounted to close to the $500,000 mark, 

or $150,000 higher than during 1931. 





I handed him a cigar, 
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LA SALLE’S RISKS IN N. Y. 

The La Salle Fire, which went into 
- hands of receivers in New Orleans 
last Friday, discontinued w riting business 
in New York City in December, 1931, ac- 
cording to the Irwin Agency, Inc, which 
represented the company for New York, 
Brooklyn and Queens for several years. 
= is reported that from January 1, 1927, 

January 1, 1930, the La Salle’s busi- 
ness was reinsured automatically 100% 
by the Insurance Co. of North America. 
From January 1, 1931, until the La Salle 
ceased writing here the North British 
& Mercantile “reinsured the full liability 
in this territory as it was written. 





BALTIMORE PLANS FIRE FUND 


Mayor Jackson of Baltimore, Md., who 
is an insurance man connected with the 
Riall-Jackson Co., is formulating a plan 
whereby the city will carry its own in- 
surance fund instead of having the cov- 
erage placed through local agencies with 
insurance companies as is done now. He 
suggests that the city build up its insur- 
ance fund, which now amounts to about 
$300,000, to around $1,000,000 as a reserve 
to cover loss by fire. Under this system 
the City of Baltimore would drop all fire 
insurance now carried. As an alterna- 
tive Mayor Jackson suggests that the 
city carry its own risk up to a certain 
maximum with excess insurance at a low 
rate on the balance. 





NORWICH BOARD OFFICERS 


The Norwich Underwriters Association 
of Norwich, Conn., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Frank I. 
ener: vice-president, Francis D. Dono- 
hue; secretary, Ebenezer Learned, and 
treasurer, Charles D. Foster. 





RESUMES FORMER NAME 
A. G. Chapman, who has been operat- 
ing under the name of the A. G. Chap- 
man Insurance Agency, Louisville, has 
resumed the former name of the Chap- 
man Insurance Agency. 
ARTHUR EZTEL PROMOTED 
Arthur Eztel, an inspector in the serv- 
ice department of the Home of New 
York, has been made a special agent for 
the same department, effective January 1. 
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50 YEARS WITH THE PHOENIX 

Simeon Herdegen, manager of the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., office of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, has completed fifty years of 
service with the company. The directors 
of the company recently passed a resolu- 
tion congratulating him on his accom- 
plishment and thanking him for his suc- 
cess in “producing an operating profit 
seocnd to none in the field over which 
he has jurisdiction.” Mr. Herdegen will 
pay a visit to Hartford soon to receive 
the felicitations of the company’s officers. 
Mr. Herdegen’s father represented the 
Phoen:x in Rising Sun, Indiana, during 
the Civil War period. 





HARTFORD AGENT DEAD 

Marshall Otis Wells, prominent Hart- 
ford local agent, died at his home there 
recently from a heart attack. He 
was 70 years of age and for thirty- 
five years was a member of the real es- 
tate and insurance agency of H. W. 
Conklin & Co. Mr. Wells had been as- 
sociated with H. W. Conklin when the 
latter was in the men’s furnishing busi- 
ness and was one of the founders of the 
insurance agency at the time it was 
formed in 1897. Mr. Wells leaves a wife, 
two sons and three brothers. 





WILL RE-ENTER INSURANCE 

Frederick R. Cruickshank, who organ- 
ized and for more than twenty years was 
president of F. R. Cruickshank & Co., 
(insurance and automatic sprinklers), 
contemplates re-entering the insurance 
business. 
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Like insurance, the concrete dikes between oil storage tanks cannot 
prevent fires but may prevent the loss of the owners’ entire investment 
. . . like insurance coverage, each dike must be of a sufficient height 
amply to retain the entire capacity of the tank. But, unlike the dike, de- 
pendable insurance not only provides protection but also indemnity when 
loss occurs . . . Royal insurance is dependable insurance. Representing the 
Royal means representing the highest standards of dependability and security. 


ROYAL 


eae INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Bailey on National Board 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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New York Insurance Report, member 
companies of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters had over $178,000,000 in- 
vested in Government bonds in 193l—a 
degree of stability based on the United 
States Government itself—and in addi- 
tion to cash in the banks amounting to 
more than $118,000,000, there was a total 
of $165,000,000 invested in the bonds of 
states, territories and political subdivi- 
sions, making the first bulwark of stabil- 
ity the huge sum of $461,000,000. It is 
difficult to conceive of anything more 
stable than a business so intimately as- 
sociated with the financial strength of 
the United States, as is the stock fire 
insurance business. Many say it is the 
basic foundation upon which the present 
industrial age is built.” 

Mr. Bailey then turned to a detailed 
consideration of the work of the various 
bureaus, departments and committees of 
the National Board. He described the 
activities of the actuarial bureau, the 
committee on adjustments, the commit- 
tee on construction of buildings, the fire 
prevention and enginering standards de- 
partment, and others. 


War On Arson 


“One of the most potent ways in which 
the National Board aids local conditions 
is by its efforts to suppress the crime of 
arson,” Mr. Bailey said. “In times of 
depression, particularly, we find many 
people inclined to make an attempt to 
‘sell out’ to the fire insurance companies. 
Ever since its organization in 1866 the 
National Board has been actively en- 
gaged in combatting the firebug, accom- 
plishing this work by the dissemination 
of information and literature designed to 
inform the public how the operation of 
arson gangs not only endangers lives and 
property but also increases the cost of 
insurance to the public, since such losses 
swell the grand total of fire waste and 
that, in turn, determines the cost of in- 
surance. Through the co-operation of 
the committee on incendiarism and arson 
twenty-eight states have enacted model 
arson laws which aid in bringing fire 
criminals to justice. The committee em- 
ploys a staff of trained investigators who 
co-operate with state fire marshals, local 
sheriffs, police officials and district at- 
torneys in waging an active war against 
arsonists in all parts of the country. Ar- 
rests and convictions, nationwide, have 
been more numerous than ever and in 
Massachusetts the record number of suc- 
cessful prosecutions in 1932 will exceed 
that of any previous year. Your own 
Massachusetts is an outstanding state in 
this respect. 

“The great extent and constant varia- 
tion of proposals for laws affecting fire 
insurance companies and the complicated 
details of the resultant legal require- 
ments, make the circulation of informa- 
tion upon this subject essential to the 
conduct of the business. The committee 
on laws gives close and constant study 
to all such proposals. Otherwise this 
would have to be done by each company 
separately. The law department also ad- 
vises the member companies relative to 
court decisions and other matters affect- 
ing them from a legal point of view. Such 
information is sent out daily to National 
3oard members throughout the United 
States. 


Public Relations 


“The work of the public relations com- 
mittee is to foster a better understand- 
ing of the fire insurance business by the 
public. In order to accomplish this the 
National Board has advertised nationally 
in daily newspapers, farm papers and 
magazines and is now publishing full- 
page advertisements in national maga- 
zines. The public relations department 
distributes numerous pamphlets, provides 
articles for publication in newspapers and 
magazines, supplies an advertising serv- 
ice for local agents, and has, in fact, be- 
come a clearing house of information for 
the industry. In testimony of the use- 
fulness of the advertising service, the 
National Board has received thousands 


of clippings from local newspapers, indi- 
cating how extensively these ads are 
used. An important part of the public 
relations work has been in connection 
with the Fire Prevention Week program, 
in which advertisements, material for 
suggested speeches and articles, leaflets, 
posters and stickers have been employed 
for reaching the public. * * * 

“As I view the past three years, I see 
the member companies of the National 
Board standing firm and weathering the 
financial storm. Although they suffered 
as did most other lines of business, they 
have not defaulted or sacrificed in a sin- 
gle instance the confidence reposed in 
them by the public. They have fulfilled 
every obligation assumed under their 
policy contracts; they have maintained 
their services at the same high standard 
set in more prosperous times; and they 
have not increased the cost of their in- 
surance protection. 

“These are the thoughts I wish to leave 
with you in conclusion: the essential sta- 
bility of our great industry—its service 
to other businesses—its relation to 
credit. And, finally, I wish to pay trib- 


ute to the high order of leadership found 
in our industry today which enabled it, 
through efficient management, to ride 
safely above the rocks of disaster in 
these troublous times.” 





LOSS ADJUSTMENT COURSE 





Columbia University Will Give Fire 

Course Beginning Feb. 8; Prentiss 

B. Reed Lecturer 

Columbia University will offer during 
the spring session a course on adjust- 
ment of fire losses under the instruc- 
tion of Prentiss B. Reed, vice-president 
of Wagner & Glidden, Inc. The course 
will cover adjustment procedure, ordinary 
problems, contract conditions, adjusting 
technique, methods of determining value 
and loss, handling of claimants. Its pur- 
pose is to offer training to the younger 
men in the adjustment departments of in- 
surance companies, or otherwise engaged 
in loss work; men who appreciate the 
problems of adjusting, but who have not 
yet had a wide experience in handling 
adjustments, in particular, those who, in 
the course of time, would probably go 
on to occupy senior positions. 

The course will consist of fourteen 
class periods on Wednesday evenings 


from 7:00 to 8:40, commencing February 
8. The fee will be $20 for each student. 
There is also a university fee of $7.00, 
payable by each student in university 
classes, regardless of the number of 
courses taken. 

It is proposed to admit to this course 
only those who are qualified to benefit 
by it, and to contribute to the discys- 
sions which will arise. Application for 
admission to the class may be made bh 
letter addressed to Mr. Reed at 116 John 
Street, or to Ralph H. Blanchard, School 
of Business, Columbia University. The 
applicant should state his age, his po- 
sition, and the nature of his present 
work, and should give the name of a 
reference who could advise as to his 
qualifications for admission. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
the University. 





NEW INSURANCE AGENCY 


Raymond G. Duryea and Vahan Shir- 
vanian have formed a co-partnership and 
will do business under the firm name of 
the Duryea-Shirvanian Corporation in 
Hackensack, N. J., where they will con- 
duct a general insurance and real estate 
business. Both men have been in the 
insurance field previous to their entering 
partnership. 
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AKE IT EASY! Don’t work twice as hard as you ever did 
before! Your competitors might, but that won’t concern 
you! Don't advertise! Though advertising is responsible for 
many great business successes, it can’t help you. Don’t insist 
on collecting your accounts! Your clients respect you more if 
you carry them along indefinitely. Absurd, of course . 
Vice Versa. Keep smiling and plugging away constantly. But 
some day when you really have a spare moment, muse a bit 
on how the “Springfield Group” keeps constantly at it to 
help its agents build up their agencies. And if you think our 
assistance might be vital to you, ask us about it. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartered 1849 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY. President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgrs, Chicago. Jobn C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montrez} 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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N. J. QUALIFICATION BILL 





Measure to Be Introduced Again at the 
Coming Session; Agents Hopeful 
of Its Passage 

Plans are under way to introduce again 
the agents and brokers’ qualification bill 
at the coming session of the New Jersey 
legislature and according to those behind 
the measure the bill stands a splendid 
chance of passing the legislature and be- 
coming a law. 

The bill has been introduced in each 
of the last three years and with the ex- 
ception of the first time when it was with- 
drawn to be rewritten, it has gone down 
to defeat. But the Republicans now con- 
trol both houses and the passage of the 
measure seems assured. 

Local boards, county associations and 
the New Jersey Underwriters Associa- 
tion will be behind the bill and use every 
effort to have the bill passed. Gov. A. 
Harry Moore assured the agents last 
year that if the measure came to him 
in approved form he would sign it and 
it is doubtful that the Governor has 
changed. his mind on the subject. The 
bill has been fine-combed and re-written 
several times to meet objections. 





CHARLES H. DUCLOS DEAD 





Was Joint Manager of Great American 
Group at Montreal; At Home Office 
In New York for Years 
Charles H. Duclos, joint manager of 
the Canadian department of the Great 
American and affiliated companies, died 
suddenly in Montreal last Saturday 
morning. He was 59 years of age and 
a native of that city. His entire busi- 
ness career had been spent in insurance. 
After starting with the Guardian at 
went with the Scottish 
Union & National at Hartford and later 
was with the New York Underwriters in 

New York City. 

Mr. Duclos joined the Great American 
here in 1913 and about four years ago 
was transferred to Montreal. While in 
New York he was an agency superin- 
tendent, having charge of various fields. 
When the Canadian department of the 
Great American was opened there in 
January a year ago he was made joint 
manager with H. C. Bourne. Mr. 
Duclos is survived by his widow. 





TRUST FUND BILL FOR PA. 


The legislative committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents, 
headed by J. W. Henry of Pittsburgh, 
will recommend to the state legislature 
passage of a bill setting forth that pre- 
miums received by the agent are to be 
considered as trust funds and are to be 
payable to the companies on demand. 
Failure on the part of the agent to do 
so will be considered a violation of the 
trust fund law and the penalty, among 
other things, will call for revocation of 
the agent’s license. The committee will 
also recommend passage of a bill calling 
for a $25 license fee for agents and 
brokers. 





PENDLETON A DIRECTOR 

Frederick S. Pendleton, president of 
Pendleton and Pendleton, Inc., local 
agents in Brooklyn, has been elected a 
director of the Niagara Fire of the Amer- 
ica Fore group. This Brooklyn agency 
was established in 1876 and has repre- 
sented the Niagara continually since that 
time. Mr. Pendleton entered the agency 
in 1885. He is a director also of the 
Greater New York Savings Bank and is 
financially interested in many of the New 
ork and Brooklyn financial institutions, 
oth banks and mortgage companies. 
The Pendleton & Pendleton agency has 
or years had a successful underwriting 
experience, 





DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN 


The American of Newark has elected 
Horace K. Corbin as a director to fill 
the unexpired term of Charles Niebling 
who has resigned on account of ill-health. 
Mr. Corbin is first vice-president of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. of Newark. 








WHEELING FIRE SOLD 





Bought by Southern Fire of Durham, 
N. C.; Both Companies in 
Crum & Forster Group 

The Southern Fire of Durham, N. C., 
has purchased the assets and agency 
plant of the Wheeling Fire of Wheeling, 
W. Va., and assumed the company’s lia- 
bilities as of December 31, 1932. Both 
companies are under the management of 
Crum & Forster. It was necessary for 
the Southern Fire to buy the Wheeling 
Fire because of North Carolina laws 
which do not permit mergers of insur- 
ance companies. The Southern Fire now 
has a capital of $200,000, a surplus of 
about $400,000 and total assets of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF ALBANY 


The Albany Insurance Co. held its an- 
nual meeting this week at the home of- 
fice in Albany. Ronald R. Martin was 
re-elected president and G. C. Walling- 
ford vice-president and secretary. 





Teachers Assn. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Dickinson, University of Illinois. The 
executive committee consists of A. H. 
Mowbray, University of California; S. 
H. Nerlove, University of Chicago, and 
Corliss L. Parry, Metropolitan Life. 

Eligibility for Membership 

Any teacher holding, or who has held, 
an appointment in an institution of col- 
legiate grade in the United States or 
Canada, and offering one or more 
courses devoted entirely to insurance 
(including insurance law and actuarial 
theory), shall be eligible for membership 
in the association. (Guests may be in- 
vited to participate in the deliberations, 
or to be present at the meetings of the 
association at the pleasure of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The executive com- 
mittee also has been given power to rec- 
ommend honorary members for election 
at any annual meeting. 

“The Record of Insurance During the 


Depression” was the theme of the pro- 
gram offered at the round table meeting 
held in Cincinnati on December 28. The 
investment experience of life companies 
was discussed by E. L. Bowers, Ohio 
State University; underwriting experi- 
ence, by Dr. Dayid McCahan, University 
of Pennsylvania. The fire companies’ 
investment experience was taken up by 
C. A. Kulp, University of Pennsylvania; 
underwriting experience, by G. F. Mich- 
elbacher, vice-president, Great American 
Indemnity. Mimeographed copies of 
these proceedings cost fifty cents and 


can be secured by writing Frank G. 
Dickinson, University of [Ilinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 





N. J. LOSSES DECLINE 40% 

Fire losses in New Jersey for 1932 
have been estimated at close to $10,250,- 
000, as compared with $14,300,000 in 1931, 
$16,975,000 in 1930 and $15,550,000 in 1929. 
Dwelling house losses decreased in 1932 
as compared with the year before and 
hotel losses were down considerably also. 
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New England Insurance Exchange Dinner 





Hatfield Speaks On Coordinating 
Rating Methods In E. U. A. Field 


Vice-President of Phoenix of Hartford Tells Boston Audience 
of Steps Taken to Improve the Rate System 


Presenting a picture of fire rating sys- 
tems and rate statistics in the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association territory when 
speaking last Friday at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel in Boston before the fiftieth 
anniversary dinner of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, Frank C. Hatfield, 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford and chairman of the E. U. A. com- 
mittee on rates and rating methods, said 
that statistics indicate that merchandise 
as a whole is underrated and underwrit- 
ing opinion is to the effect that the dis- 
crepancy is greater in smaller establish- 
ments due to the absence of rating 
charges usually found in the larger ones. 

Mr. Hatfield said that moral hazard is 
another factor more apt to develop in the 
smaller risks. In addition, in these small 
risks stocks of goods are generally con- 
centrated in a greater percentage of loss 
to value than is the case with larger 
risks. 

Simplification Is Desired 

In recent years the tendency has been 
toward more and more refinements in 
fire rating until in places it is carried to- 
day almost to absurdity, according to 
Mr. Hatfield. The companies are bur- 
dened with the costs of weighing these 
differential niceties. The rate level is 
constantly lowered by trivial improve- 
ments in risks. While the use of mini- 
mum class rates would remove many of 
the present expenses incident to minor 
rate changes Mr. Hatfield warned against 
any over extension of that method which 
would result in discrimination against 
risks better than the average of their 
class. Simplification of existing sched- 
poe seems to be the proper course, he 
said. 

After tracing briefly the history of fire 
rating through the early periods when 
it was done mostly by local agents and 
then associations of special agents, Mr. 
Hatfield discussed rating organizations 
and associations. He said in part: 

“While no schedule can be said to be 
an accurate measuring instrument, as 
after all, charges and credits must be 
founded on judgment, which in turn is 
based on experience and statistical data, 
schedules do serve the purpose of pro- 
viding an impartial means of establish- 
ing the price of insurance free of whim 
or favoritism. By and large they are as 
fair a means as ingenuity has been able 
to devise and are probably as equitable 
in their results as are the pricing meth- 
ods of other forms of business and aids 
to commerce. 

“The loss experience within the area 
where a schedule is applied indicates 
whether or not the instrument as a whole 
is an adequate or an inadequate one, and 
it is this feature with which the insur- 
ance companies are vitally concerned— 
for the price they get for the goods they 
sell determines whether the operations 
will be at a profit or at a loss. 


Committee On Coordination 


“With the coming into being of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, whose 
jurisdiction stretches down to the Vir- 
ginia line on the south, and out to the 
Ohio state line on the west, a committee 
of that association was appointed to col- 
laborate with the rating organizations 
and to coordinate their efforts. This 
committee is a representative one, being 
composed of executive officers of nine- 


teen important insurance companies and 
company groups. Numerous meetings 
are held and many matters of general 
interest having to do with rates and rat- 
ing methods, where not contrary to law, 
are studied and discussed. 

-‘The committee serves a useful pur- 
pose in providing a body to whom the 
rating managers may turn with their 
problems—not the least of which is that 
it is seldom they receive word that in- 
dividual rates are anything but too high. 
While the jurisdiction of the committee 
does not go beyond the limits of the 
territory of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, the rating organizations in 
the South and West and on the Pacific 
Coast not infrequently confer with it on 
matters of common interest. The com- 
mittee in turn has established the prac- 
tice of promulgating its recommendations 
as a matter of information to all of the 
rating bodies throughout the country. 

“After considerable work the commit- 
tee prepared a book of recommended uni- 
form rules and clauses. The subcommit- 
tee which had this important work in 
charge submitted each rule considered 
to the following test: 

“Does it produce income? Does it aid 
loss adjustments? Does it safeguard a 
hazard? Does it assist in underwriting? 
Does it serve the proper needs of the 
assured ? 


Uniformity in Requirements 


“This resulted in the elimination of a 
considerable number of unnecessary re- 
quirements. These rules and clauses 
have since been adopted practically in 
their entirety, by all of the rating or- 
ganizations in the eastern jurisdiction. 
No longer are the customers of our busi- 
ness confronted with wide variations in 
insurance requirements within the ter- 
ritory of the association. Copies of the 
rules were sent to the regional organiza- 
tions in the other sections of the United 
States. With a varying degree of di- 
vergence the rules have been sympa- 
thetically received throughout the coun- 
try. 

“There is still much to do before the 
economy to be secured by nation-wide 
uniformity in business practice will be 
attained. It is an unfortunate fact that 
minor differences in local laws and opin- 
ions have resulted in just enough indi- 
viduality in rules and practices in cer- 
tain localities to prevent complete uni- 
formity, even in forms as simple as those 
applying to dwellings and household 
goods. 

“While it is possible to have uniform- 
ity in the matter of rules and forms, 
there probably never will come a time 
when rates on like subjects will be uni- 
form. There is too wide a variation in 
the burning ratio of the various states. 
I refer to burning ratio as loss cost is 
in proportion to the liability assumed 
and not in proportion to premium in- 
come. Speaking of burning ratios, do 
you know that for a large group of com- 
panies over a period of years the major 
class of brick, protected mercantile 
buildings shows very little difference in 
the burning ratios in the New England 
States, excluding Connecticut, and that 
an average of the burning ratios on 
stocks in brick, protected mercantile 
buildings in New England is approx- 
imately two and one-half times the burn- 
ing ratio on the buildings. 


Burning Ratios Compared 


“In the protected, frame mercantile di- 
vision the record shows little or no dif- 
ference in the burning ratio on build- 
ings as compared to that on stocks in the 
northern states of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire and Vermont, but in the remainder 
of New England, where the burning ra- 
tio on the buildings is somewhat lower, 
the average of the ratios on stocks in 
frame, protected buildings is double that 
of the buildings. It is interesting to 
rote that in the whole E. U. A. terri- 
tory statistics indicate that, excluding the 
three northern New England states, the 
burning ratio on merchandise in brick, 
protected buildings is about three times 
the ratio of the buildings, and that the 
ratio on merchandise in frame, protected 
buildings is double that of the buildings. 

“While a review of burning ratios is 
interesting, the factor whch determines 
whether or not sufficient premiums are 
secured by the companies, to pay losses 
and expenses and leave a fair margin of 
profit, is the vital one of rates. This 
matter of rates and the gathering and 
study of statistics having bearing on the 
subject is one of the principal activities 
of the committee, an activity, I believe, 
which has been of considerable assistance 
to the rating bureau heads. The making 
of fire insurance rates is, and probably 
always will be, far from ‘scientific.’ Ex- 
cept on certain fairly ‘pure’ classes such 
as dwellings, it is practically impossible 
to obtain statistics that will do more than 
indicate how nearly the premiums, pro- 
duced at prevailing rates, have enabled 
the companies to come out whole on 
risks having some common characteris- 
tics. Records of the past are the only 
guides we have for the future and who 
can foretell the various factors which 
will influence future experience. 

“While available statistics correctly 
show which general classes are profitable 
and which are unprofitable, it is neces- 
sary in dealing with the rate structure 
to consider other factors, such as the 
need for proper insurance to value where 
the tendency is to under-insure, due to 
the belief that the properties are not sub- 
ject to total or heavy damage, although 
that feature has already been recognized 
in the rate. Where the contrary condi- 
tions prevail and excessive insurance is 
likely to prove a temptation, limiting 
clauses may be necessary.” 


C. F. Shallcross 


(Continued from Page 17) 


let you know what he really thinks when 
you tell him your hard luck stories and 
(as you so often do) that you would be 
glad to write again all the risks that 
have burned in your field. 

What your chief usually thinks is that 
some of those risks would doubtless be 
eligible again; but when the door has 
closed behind you and he has dried his 
tears he wonders how much you have 
learned from experience; and if he has 
nothing else to do (he seldom has) he 
may send for one or two of your inspec- 
tion reports on those unlucky risks. 

I said I was not going to give advice 
tonight, but I offer these thoughts to 
voung specials—the old ones are past re- 
demption. Make your mistakes; but 
don’t make the same mistake twice. The 
best underwriters are satisfied if they 
guess wrong only about fifty cents out 
of everv dollar. It is the ability of the 
smart field man to reject one or two 
more risks before they burn that sets 
him above his fellows. 

In the halcyon days of recent years 
fire insurance laid plans for an expan- 
sion that collapsed more quickly than 
retrenchment in expenses could be ef- 
fected. That situation is being remedied 
to a certain extent but when, as is now 
the case, the premium per policy falls off 
far more rapidly than the number of 
policies, economies in overhead soon 
reach a minimum difficult to reduce. 





Taxation 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners recently appointed a com- 
mittee whose duty it will be, it is under- 
stood, to investigate the costs of com- 
pany bureaus and boards—the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange presumably in- 


cluded. Such an investigation conducted 
in a helpful spirit, as I am sure it yilj 
be, will, of course, be welcomed and 
doubly so if worth-while saving in ex. 
pense should thereby be brought aboyt 

However, the other day, after groan. 
ing over the loss record of Massachy. 
setts, I was analyzing the indifferent re. 
sults of one of my companies in another 
Atlantic State, and found that in 193) 
the state, municipal and local license fees 
and taxes amounted to no less than 7.859, 
of the net premiums. For good measure 
the legislature of that state has just 
raised the tax on premiums. Of the 
small profit we made the Federal Goy. 
ernment took 13%4%. If, by taking 
thought, the cost of the bureaus and 
boards in that and other states can prop. 
erly be reduced even a fraction of 1% 
all concerned will be gratified. To save 
at the spigot is sound economics; but 
leaking at the bung hole has its disad- 
vantages. 


R. B. Ives’ Address 
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est number of agents is the man who 
just naturally picks the plums: and the 
man who visits the greatest number of 
agents has not the time to hang around 
an agent’s office, also the agent who is 
willing to have a fieldman hang around 
his office has not sufficient business to 
warrant the representation of a good 
company. 


Knowing Forms of Coverages 


There is absolutely no limit to the op- 
nortunities offered today to a fieldman. 
With the countless forms of coverage, he 
is compelled to inform himself in some 
degree about the technicalities involved: 
and it is his privilege to make more 
of these so-called specialized lines his 
narticular study, to such a_ degree 
that he can one day leave the field for 
a company department handling that 
specific line. For instance, how many of 
you can advise an agent regarding the 
nlacing of inland marine insurance in all 
its branches, which is a constantly grdw- 
ing business, or insurance on_ aircraft, 
about which you should all be informed, 
and general cover contracts, as well as 
many more side-lines which can be de- 
veloned into a very profitable and good 
sized premium income? 

Again, there is such a close tie-in to- 
day between our fire and casualty com- 
panies that the fire fieldman and the cas- 
ualty fieldman can be of invaluable serv- 
ice to each other and to the company, 
if each has a speaking acquaintance with 
the language of the other. But you can- 
not possibly find the time for the neces- 
sary study of the many new lines of 
coverage if the major part of the day 
is spent tearing over the country in an 
automobile. 

I venture to say, if it were possible to 
get the frank opinion of the heads of our 
insurance companies, they would confess 
to a surprising dearth of material, when 
it becomes necessary to fill a position 
of great responsibility. Why? My an- 
swer is because you men in the field are 
failing to embrace the wonderful oppor- 
tunity you have to acquire knowledge 
and broaden your experience. But you 
are the losers or the gainers in the long 
run. 

Collections 


Then there is that “thorn in the flesh,” 
that bugbear which is always hangin? 
over us—it catches us all and there ' 
no escape—COLLECTIONS! And yet 
I maintain that even collections may turn 
out to prove an opportunity for a field- 
man. I told you that in the settlement 
of a loss a fieldman must be a salesman, 
a diplomat, a judge of character, an en 
gineer and a detective—and now I add 
to this, that he must be a financier and 
maybe a sheriff! The greatest kindness 
a fieldman can do an agent is to esta 
lish an inflexible understanding that, fot 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Wanted— Ideas To Aid Insurance 


Sales Under Present Conditions 
By Walton H. Griffith, Manager, 


Automobile Department, America Fore Companies 


Insurance—and here we refer to the 
multiple lines other than life—must be 
listed among the characteristically con- 
servative types of business and is slow 
to adopt changes in the methods and 
practices which have been in vogue for 
many years. Fundamentally this may be 
a good thing, but in the face of econom- 
ic conditions such as have existed since 
1929 this reluctance to change has proved 
a handicap. Even in the insurance busi- 
ness we cannot depend upon methods 
which produced a satisfactory volume of 
sales under 1928 conditions if we wish to 
secure equally satisfactory results in 
1933, and the past year has demonstrated 
by declining premium volume that dif- 
ferent sales methods must be called 
upon. 

"raced with similar situations in their 
respective industries, other lines of busi- 
ness have responded to the challenge by 
developing new ideas which have been 
promptly put to work with gratifying re- 
sults in stimulated production. These 
important industries have also been 
faced with the unpleasant problems of 
reducing expenses, meeting collection dif- 
ficulties and encountering more aggres- 
sive competition for every bit of busi- 
ness in sight. Looking at the results 
which have been accomplished by half a 
dozen important industries should pro- 
vide considerable encouragement for the 
insurance business in the search for ways 
and means to secure similar improve- 
ment in sales of our product, for the 
problems are quite similar and it seems 
reasonable to assume that insurance can 
profit by a study of what these other 
industries have done. Here are a few 
illustrations. 


Electric Refrigeration 


A. In the electric refrigeration field 
sales were feeling keenly the depressing 
effect of reduced family incomes and 
lack of willingness to buy. Casting about 
for something to present their product 
in a more attractive financial light the 
“meter-ice” plan of quarter in the slot 
operation was tried out. Sales of elec- 
tric refrigeration units to householders 
went ahead steadily, influenced tremen- 
dously by the favorable reaction of con- 
sumers to this new payment plan. 

. When originally introduced, the 
health giving sun lamp was largely a 
hospital or physician’s equipment and its 
introduction into the private homes met 
considerable sales resistance because of 
two characteristics of the early products. 
Requiring special installation in suitable 
places where the user could devote the 
time required to its use solely for health 
purposes, the product was not readily 
sold to the average home owner nor was 
it used to best advantage by those who 
did buy it. The electrical manufacturing 
industry solved this problem by moving 
the sun lamp into the living room. This 
was accomplished by developing a bulb 
which can be used for ordinary lighting 
while also providing the health giving 
sun rays, and the sales charts show high- 
ly satisfactory results of this new mer- 
chandising idea. 

After some years of balloon tires, 
the average car owner probably gave lit- 
tle thought to further improvements that 
might come in automobile tires. How- 
ever, the sales organizations of the big 
tire companies were on the alert to bring 
out new ideas calculated to put their 
Products over more successfully. The 
result was the recent introduction of 
air-wheels” or jumbo balloons which 
Promise to revolutionize the tire equip- 
ment on new cars with their added ad- 


vantages in riding comfort and roada- 
bility. 

D. When first introduced the electric 
light bulb had its disadvantages which 
were gradually overcome by improved 
developments. Harmonizing with the 
modern ideas for indirect, non-glare 
lighting, the industry in recent years has 
developed the inside frosted bulb which 
is now in general use and will eventually 
replace the old type bulb almost every- 
where. 

Selling Square Leads 

E. In the pencil manufacturing game 
new wrinkles have been frequently in- 
troduced to stimulate sales, and the latest 
sales idea on the market is the square 
lead. This was developed to provide a 
clean cut point at all times, and as a 
result of the latest innovation, pencil 
sales were considerably stimulated in an 
otherwise dull market. 

With the thought in mind that insur- 
ance men (other than life) can do a great 
deal to educate the consuming public to 
the value and desirability of our product, 
and with the lesson before us showing 
how other lines of business have devel- 
oped new ideas and improvements which 
have lessened the sales resistance en- 
countered by their salesmen, isn’t it time 
for some concentrated co-operation of 
the important members of the insurance 
fraternity to discover the new idea which 
can be used advantageously to build more 
and better business ? 

Agents, as the salesmen who are di- 
rectly in touch with the buyers, should 
be consulted and suggestions should be 
invited from anyone in the business. 
Who knows from what bright mind may 
spring a well considered suggestion that 
may radically alter the present day meth- 
ods and result in better things for com- 
panies, agents and consumers. The 
world’s business cannot go on without 
the assistance of insurance, but it will 
benefit everyone if the insurance busi- 
ness can present an improved product 
which will be more acceptable to a larg- 
er number of users. 


FIREMEN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fireman’s Fund on Decem- 
ber 29, in San Francisco, a dividend of 
$.75 per share on the capital stock of the 
company was declared for the three 
months ending December 31, 1932, to all 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, January 5, 1933, 
payable on and after January 16, 1933. 





ARGENTINE ARRANGEMENT 


Norwich Union and Guardian to Have 
Joint Control; P. R. Boyd Made Ar- 
gentine Manager of Norwich Union 


The Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society has entered into arrangements 
with the Guardian Assurance under 
which there will be joint control of the 
business of both offices in the Argen- 
tine. Each office will maintain its iden- 
tity and separate agency organization. 

P. R. Boyd, at present manager for 
the Guardian in Buenos Aires, has also 
been appointed Argentine manager for 
the Norwich Union, and will operate from 
new joint offices at Calle Sarmiento 378, 
Buenos Aires. 

F. Trollope, who has been acting man- 
ager for the Norwich Union since the 
retirement of S. W. Goddard, will return 
home upon the completion of the reor- 
ganization. 


CHINA CLIPPER IN NEW DRESS 


The China Clipper, well-known month- 
ly insurance magazine in English pub- 
lished in Shanghai, China, now has a 
new and improved typographical dress. 
Donald K. King, the editor, is to be con- 
gratulated not only upon the splendid 
appearance of this magazine but like- 
wise on the excellent quality of the news 
and feature articles published each 
month. The China Clipper well reflects 
insurance news of the Far East and mer- 
its the wide international circulation 
which it enjoys. 


HENRY FROMM WITHDRAWS 

Henry Fromm, for more than thirty 
years connected with the Hamburg As- 
surance in Hamburg, Germany, and one 
of the company’s managers for a long 
period of time, has now retired because 
the company is being liquidated. How- 
ever, he is still active in the liquidation 
of the business of the Hamburg Ameri- 
can of New York. Both companies were 
controlled by the Mutzenbechers of 
Hamburg. 


TO PASS ALBINGIA DIVIDEND 

The Albingia of Hamburg, formerly 
belonging to the Mutzenbecher Group 
but now being controlled by the Guard- 
ian of London. will not pay a dividend 
to its stockholders for 1932. 
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his company, the agent must keep a good 
balance sheet. 

The minute a fieldman becomes lax, 
the agent becomes indifferent; he is not 
as rigorous and exacting in making col- 
lections from his clients and the tempta- 
tion creeps in and grows to use the 
funds already collected and settle later 
with his companies: until today we are 
facing one of the most serious problems 
we have ever had to deal with. You all 
have this problem on your hands, and 
both company and fieldman is to blame 
for having ever permitted such a condi- 
tion to arise and continue. 
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Marine Features of 
D. of C. Code Debated 
SHARP CONFLICT OF VIEWS 


Casualty Interests Believe Bill and Law 
of 1922 Irreconcilable; Fire 
Opposition to Code 








Further opposition to the proposed in- 
surance code for the District of Colum- 
bia was offered last Thursday at a hear- 
ing held in Washington before the in- 
surance and banking subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives. Fire, ma- 
rine, casualty and life interests were rep- 
resented and statements were made that 
the differences between the marine pro- 
visions of the proposed code and those 
contained in the so-called model, multiple 
line, marine insurance act of 1922 for the 
District of Columbia are irreconcilable. 
This position was not shared by the rep- 
resentatives of the marine insurance busi- 
ness who believe that the marine law and 
the code provisions can be harmonized. 

At the conclusion of the hearing Rep- 
resentative Harlan of Dayton, O., chair- 


man of the sub-committee, announced 
that the committee would hold confer- 
ences with representatives of the Cor- 
poration Counsel and Insurance Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia to de- 
cide upon a future course of action. It 
is not likely that further hearings on the 
bill before the committee will be heard 
at this time. 

Casualty representatives told the com- 
mittee that under the marine law of 
1922 with its multiple line provisions 
marine companies could be formed to 
write nearly all lines of coverage other 
than life and surety and the provisions 
of this law differed radically from the 
proposed insurance code. Hervey J. 
Drake, for the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives of New York, and 
Clapham Murray of Baltimore, repre- 
senting the Maryland Casualty, were two 
of those speaking on the marine features. 

Marine Exceptions Upheld 

A. Chalmers Charles of New York, ap- 
pearing for the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, said he thought 
that the marine law and the present bill 
could be reconciled. He believes that it 
would be desirable to allow marine com- 
panies exceptions from certain. require- 
ments imposed upon other classes of 
business because of the international 
character of marine insurance. Edward 
S. Brashears, attorney for the Insur- 
ance Club of Washington, asked that ex- 
ceptions for marine companies be limited 
to those branches of marine insurance 
in which nonadmitted foreign underwrit- 
ers compete directly with American com- 
panies. 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
spoke against the need for further fire 
insurance legislation in the District of 
Columbia. He said that rates are low 
and forms broad there and that new and 
restrictive legislation would only add to 
the burdens of the business and the cost 
of insurance to the public. Mr. Doyle 
declared that the rate regulation section 
especially would increase expenses with- 
out gaining any worthwhile improvement. 

Mr. Murray filed with the committee 
two memoranda, one asking that mutuals 
be denied the privilege of writing fidelity 
and surety risks and the other that mu- 
tuals be forbidden from issuing non- 
assessable policies. A. V. Gruhn, gen- 
eral manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance of Chicago, upheld the right of 
mutuals to write fidelity and surety lines 
and nonassessable forms. He said most 
states now permit nonassessable policies 
and there is no reason why a mutual 
with strong reserves should not be able 
to limit the liability of policyholders. 
There is “no justification for competing 
companies to seek a monopoly through 
legislative enactment,” Mr. Gruhn said 
with respect to mutuals being barred 
from the fidelity and surety fields. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Union Indemnity Goes 
Into Receivership 


W. I. MOSS MAKES STATEMENT 





N. Y. Dep’t Acts to Conserve Company’s 
Assets Here; La Salle Fire 
Also Involved 





The receivership action against the In- 
surance Securities Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
holding company, and its subsidiaries, the 
Union Indemnity, La Salle Fire and 
Union Title Guarantee, came as a distinct 
shock to the insurance fraternity last 
week. Action against these companies was 
instituted by E. A. Conway, secretary of 


state and ex-officio insurance commis- 
sioner, following an examination of their 
condition. In answer to the suits in- 
solvency was admitted by home office of- 
ficials. Thereupon Clay W. Beckner and 
S. Sanford Levy, vice-president of the 
Union, were appointed receivers. 

W. Irving Moss, president, in a state- 
ment acknowledging the insolvency of 
his companies, made the following com- 
ment: 

“After mature consideration the man- 
agement of the New Orleans companies 
in the Union Indemnity group deter- 
mined that the best interests of policy- 
holders would be conserved by placing 
the gompanies in receivership. It has 
been increasingly difficult to liquidate 
into cash securities in which the com- 
panies’ reserves were invested rapidly 
enough to meet requirements. Outside 
of total loans due banks, amounting to 
$240,000, amply secured by municipal and 
other liquid collateral, all loans of the 
Union Indemnity and Union Title Guar- 
antee are due to the R. F. C., whose fine 
co-operation insures an orderly liquida- 
tion of the companies’ assets. 

“We have battled long and earnestly 
against an overpowering combination of 
enormous decline in security values, re- 
cession in business volume and an un- 
usual increase in underwriting losses oc- 
casioned by existing world-wide financial 
conditions.” 

In order to protect the interests of 
policyholders and creditors-of the Union 
the New York Insurance Department, 
acting through Attorney General John J. 
Bennett, Jr., made application last 
week in the Supreme Court, New York 
County, for an order directing the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to conserve the 
assets of the company in this state. In 
its statement the New York Department 
also said: 

“Inasmuch as the New York Indemnity 
is closely affiliated with the Union In- 
demnity, by reason of reinsurance agree- 
ments and interstock ownership, an ap- 
plication has also been made through the 
Attorney General for an order directing 
the Superintendent of Insurance to take 
possession of the New York Indemnity. 
The New York Indemnity has not writ- 
ten any new business since May, 1931, 
when its business was reinsured with the 
Union Indemnity.” 


National Surety Unaffected 


The New York Indemnity was acquired 
from the National Surety by the Insur- 
ance Securities on a stock transfer in 
1929. In order that there might be no 
misunderstanding of the present relation 
betwen the New York Indemnity and 
the National Surety President E. M. Al- 
len of the National made this statement: 

“The proceedings will have no effect 
whatever on the National Surety. When 
Insurance Securities acquired the New 
York Indemnity from us we accepted 
stock in the holding company in ex- 
change for New York Indemnity stock. 
This stock has never been carried by 
the National Surety in its statement. We 
have no other business arrangements or 
reinsurance agreements with the Union 


Effect of Time Limit 


Explained in Opinion 


MASS. - R. I. COMPLICATIONS 





Compulsory Automobile Liability Law 
Covers Judgment in Other States, 
Counsel H. J. Taylor Rules 





The one-year limit for suit under the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
liability law does not apply to suits in 
other states, even though the Massa- 
chusetts policy will be liable for the 
judgment, according to Harold J. Taylor, 
counsel of the Massachusetts Division of 
Insurance. However, many states have 
laws that prevent recovery where there 
could be none in the home state. 

In the same opinion Mr. Taylor said 
that the compulsory law covers the pay- 
ment of out-of-state judgments against 
Massachusetts drivers as well as those 
within the state. He felt that this was 
the intention of the legislature in form- 
ing the act. 

The opinion was given in answer to a 
question by Hinckley, Allen, Tillinghast, 
Phillips & Wheeler of Providence, 
R. L, as to the status of a Rhode Island 
judgment against a Massachusetts driver. 
Rhode Island has a law which would 
prevent suit under a date later than the 
Massachusetts limit. 

In his opinion Mr. Taylor said in part: 

“The statute of limitations was re- 
duced by St. 1925, c. 346 (the Compulsory 
Liability Act) in respect to actions for 
bodily injuries the payment of judgments 
in which is required to be secured from 
six years to one year, and in respect to 
such actions for death, from two years 
to one year. This change was made pri- 
marily to facilitate the making of the 
premium rates for the policies and bonds 
required by reducing the length of time 
that an insurance company would have 
to maintain a reserve for any claim under 
the act. 

“This fact does not exclude a foreign 
judgment for such injuries from the pro- 
tection of a motor vehicle liability policy 
even if the action was excluded, assum- 
ing that it could be brought in the for- 
eign state after the expiration of one 
year. A judgment might be rendered for 
the plaintiff in an action for such in- 
juries brought in Massachusetts after the 
limitation had run, if the statute was 
not pleaded in defence.” 

However, Mr. Taylor pointed out, a 
statute of Rhode Island provides that no 
action shall be brought in that state to 
enforce a cause in another state which 
would be barred to a resident of that 
other state. 





Indemnity to be affected by the receiver- 
ship.” 
Hartwig Moss Agency Gets Aetna 

The Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency, 
Ltd., of New Orleans, one of the larg- 
est, oldest and most successful in the 
South, which had been general agent 
of the Union and La Salle Fire for some 
years, acted quickly when/the receiver- 
ship action was instituted, protecting its 
clients whose policies were canceled by 
the failure of these companies, by se- 
curing immediate binders in the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies on all risks 
except surety bonds but including fidel- 
ity bonds. This agency, which has rep- 
resented the Automobile of Hartford for 
several years, has now been appointed 
general agents of the Aetna Life and 
Aetna Casualty & Surety for New Or- 
leans and vicinity. 

Prominence of Union Ind. 

One of the biggest companies in the 
South and aggressively managed since 
its inception in 1920, the Union Indem- 
nity’s failure has aroused widespread in- 
terest. Its capital was $500,000 at the 
start and was gradually increased to $2,- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Policyholders Asked 

To Fight New Taxes 
RADIO TALK OF F. R. JONES 
Coast-to-Coast Broadcast Carries Mes- 


sage of Warning Against Pro- 
posals For Increases 





An appeal to policyholders to protect 
themselves against tax raids on insur- 
ance was broadcast over radio station 
WJZ and the rest of the National Broad- 
casting Co. blue network by F. Robert- 
son Jones, general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, last Saturday night. Mr. Jones’ 
talk, heard from coast to coast, was one 
in the series sponsored by the N. B. C. 
and the American Taxpayers’ League. 

The anamolous situation of insurance 

in the tax situation, familiar to those in 
the business, was explained by Mr. 
Jones. He pointed out that he was not 
against taxation to pay for supervision, 
which he said was a just tax, nor even 
trying to scale down the present too- 
high taxes, but he was chiefly interested 
in trying to prevent the anticipated tax 
raids by politicians this year. 
_ Taxation under the American system 
is supposed to be a tax on good fortune, 
Mr. Jones said. He who has most is 
supposed to pay most, he who has little 
to pay little. But revenue taxation of 
insurance is a tax on misfortune inas- 
much as the money must come out of 
the protective funds of the policyholders. 
He quoted a long-ago insurance commis- 
sioner who said: “It is true that the 
tax-gatherer is not at the bedside of the 
sick, injured or of the dying, demanding 
for the state its calamity tax. It is col- 
lected in advance from the premium.” 

Mr. Jones’ advice for action was: 

“Every policyholder should right now 
be keenly on watch to detect immediate- 
ly any bills increasing taxes on insurance; 
and when he spots one, he should imme- 
diately get in touch with his state sen- 
ator and representative and protest as 
vigorously as he can against such an 
anti-social proposal.” Forty-one state 
legislatures are to meet this month, he 
pointed out, and most of them are ex- 
pected to propose increased taxation. 


“Corporation Pays” Fallacy 


Mr. Jones exposed the common fallacy 
that insurance taxes are paid by some 
mysterious entity, a fallacy which has 
kept policyholders from _ protesting 
against heavy insurance taxation. He 
said: “People will argue that the tax 
levied by their state is taken not from 
them, but, for the most part, from insur- 
ance corporations of other states—citi- 
zens of Texas, for illustration, will insist 
that the tax their state levies on insur- 
ance is derived largely from companies 
chartered elsewhere; and that conse- 
quently the people of Texas are to that 
extent relieved from the burden of the 
insurance tax. Nothing could be more 
illogical than that kind of argument. 

“An insurance company, no matter 





where chartered, of its very nature js 
only a ‘handler’ of the premiums it col- 
lects from us policyholders. It does not 
create values in the same sense that a 
shoe factory does. It fabricates no ray 
materials, It distributes no commodities, 
It merely collects premiums from the 
many to pay a large percentage of them 
out again to those who are unfortunate 
enough to meet with misfortunes, or to 
their beneficiaries. It is the medium 
through which the social and economic 
effects of a large variety of misfortunes 
are mitigated and relieved. 

“To burden heavily these collections 
for general government purposes is not 
only a direct contradiction of the theory 
of ability to pay, but it is also an uncon- 
scionable, arbitrary and unsocial exercise 
of the taxing power.” 





LEXINGTON LIQUIDATION 


Van Schaick Takes Over Former Grand 
Central Surety; Called Insolvent; 
Organized in 1929 

The Lexington Surety & Indemnity, 
with home office at 123 William Street, 
New York City, is to be liquidated by 
the New York Department under a St- 
preme Court order directing Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick to take over the 
company. The organization was origi- 
nally known as the Grand Central Sure- 
ty when organized in December, 192, 
changing its name in 1931. 

In asking for liquidation the Super- 
intendent stated that liabilities of the 
company exceeded its assets and that the 
capital of $250,000 had been wiped ont, 
making it insolvent. Liabilities were 
given as $461,146 against assets of $426; 
802. Special Deputy Superintendent 
Richard A. Brennan, in charge of the 
liquidation, has taken possession of the 
company and its properties. 

The company wrote only fidelity and 
surety business. It was entered in 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia. H. H. Dorsen has been president; 
H. R. Burney vice-president and Ben- 
jamin Shepard secretary-treasurer. 








PENNA. AUTO GUEST BILL 


A bill to prohibit automobile gues 
suits has been introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly by Represet- 
tative Francis T. Baker. It bars suits 
by non-fare-paying passengers except for 
an accident “caused by the willful of 
wanton misconduct of the owner or op 
erator,” and is similar to laws passed i 
a number of states to end a situation 
that was making for heavy automobile 
liability insurance claims. 





A. G. OAKLEY 35TH ANNIVERSARY 
Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
and manager of the New York office, of 
Tuesday completed thirty-five years 0 
service with the company. He is ft 
garded as one of the outstanding surety 
executives and received many congratt- 
lations from his associates in the U., 
F. & G. and from those connected wit 
other companies. 
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Company Executives Give Their Views 
On Problems Facing Business In 1933 


Fundamental Need For Underwriting Profit; Compensation 
Rating Problem Acute; Progress Made In Coping With 
Difficulties Of Depression By Companies And Agents 


As the casualty and surety business en- 
ters the fourth year of the depression it 
fnds company executives with a far bet- 
ter perspective to handle courageously 
and with determination the many prob- 
lems which are expected to come up dur- 
ing the’next twelve months. . During 1932 
with general business conditions showing 
little or no improvement it was only to 
be expected that premium writings would 
show a further decline, that collections 
would be more difficult, that losses and 
expenses would be higher, with further 
depreciation in the value of company as- 
sets and diminished return on invest- 
ments. But in spite of all this the fact 
remains that the business as a whole has 
shown strength and ability in weathering 
the depression, maintaining its equilibri- 
um and fylfilling its obligations to the 
public. 

Viewing 1932 in retrospect the signifi- 
cant comment is made by J. Arthur Nel- 
son, president, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
that the year witnessed a determined ef- 
fort on the part of both companies and 
agents to get themselves out of difficul- 
ties created by the depression; that this 
effort has been quite successful consid- 
ering obstacles which had to be over- 
come, Furthermore, those companies and 
agents who did put their houses in order 
have gone a considerable distance toward 
accomplishing the desired result. 

From another angle the opinion is ex- 
pressed by E. C. Stone, United States 
manager, Employers’ Liability, that the 
two outstanding features of 1932 were 
(1) the increasing claim-mindedness of 
the injured public and.(2) the need for 
conducting the business so as to show an 
underwriting profit. 

The compensation rating problem held 
the center of the casualty insurance stage 
almost continuously throughout 1932 and 
the keen interest taken by stock com- 
pany leaders in how best it may be solved 


is given expression in the symposium of 
executive opinion conducted by The 
Eastern Underwriter this week. Indicat- 
ing an interesting diversity of opinion, 
the responses ranged from “there is no 
solution to the: compensation rating 
problem” to “the real solution 
seems merely to be somehow or other to 
get adequate rates.” Almost unanimous- 
ly those participating in the symposium 
feel that a central audit bureau as re- 
cently proposed would not help the sit- 
uation. 

The Questions Asked 

In conducting the symposium the fol- 
lowing five questions were put to com- 
pany executives: 

How has the 1932 depression year 
affected the progress of (a) casualty and 
surety companies and (b) insurance 
agencies? 

2. What do you feel to be the solution 
of the compensation rating problem? Are 
you favorable to the central audit bureau 
as one step toward helping the present sit- 
uation ? 

3. Do you believe that the insurance 
commissioners’ recent ruling on security 
valuations was justified? Should not a 
similar program be adopted for pherma- 
nent use to avoid excessive valuations as 
well as inadequate valuations? 

4. Do developments of the past year. 
in your opinion. justify continuance of 
the present acquisition cost rules for cas- 
ualty and surety business? If not, what 
modifications are in order as a result of 
the experience to date? 

5. What has been the most significant 
development in the casualty-suretv busi- 
ness this year and what effect will it have 
on 1933? 

In order to give individual replies the 
attention they deserve The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has grouped below the views 
of the various executives and the com- 
panies they represent: 


J. Arthur Nelson 


President, 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


1. The depression will reduce the 
number of companies and the number of 
agencies, but in the long run will prob- 
ably not seriously affect the business in 
general. 

2. A fair solution of the compensation 
rating problem is one of the most dif- 
ficult questions we have to solve. We 
could probably solve the business prin- 
ciples involved, were it not for the polit- 
ical aspect. Workmen’s compensation is 
a social experiment for the benefit of 
that part of the capitalistic system (the 
workman who receives wages) who does 
not provide for the inevitable rainy day. 
ts cost must be borne by industry and 
added to the cost of production. The 
burden must be spread over all industry 
So as to avoid discrimination. 

Workmen’s compensation acts of all 
states should be uniform and cost in 
every state should be equal. The widely 
divergent provisions of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws make the acts difficult 
of administration. Competitive condi- 
tions add to the cost. If safety and rat- 
Ing inspections, payroll auditing, medical 
and claim service could be accomplished 
by central bureaus for the benefit of all 
concerned and uniformity in handling be 
thus accomplished, much saving of ex- 
pense would result. 

Central payroll auditing by an inde- 
pendent body would increase the pre- 
Mium income of the carriers, because 
with Payroll audits made by individual 
companies much premium is lost by im- 
Proper classifications in endeavor by the 








J. ARTHUR NELSON, 
President, New Amsterdam Casualty 


carriers to hold their business against 
competitors. As the cost of workmen’s 
compensation must eventually show up 
in the cost of commodities, all carriers 
of workmen’s compensation should be 
compelled to charge equal rates avoiding 


discrimination as. to the cost charged 
manufacturers of like products. As 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
compulsory, and as the state is interested 
in seeing that the companies remain sol- 
vent to guarantee to injured workmen 
the benefits of workmen’s compensation, 
it is only fair that all industry pay pro- 
portional rates so that each manufac- 
turer will have to add to his cost the 
same amount added by other manufac- 
turers. 


Difficulties in Meeting Situation 


Stock insurance companies are doing 
their best to solve the problem, but the 
difficulty is to find a solution that will 
meet with the approval of employers, 
workmen and insurance producers, whose 
interests are widely divergent. Each of 
them looks upon the problem as theirs 
only. Really, the problem, so far as stock 
insurance is concerned, is that of the 
stockholder of the insurance company 
who has put his money at risk to insure 
workmen’s compensation. The executives 
of stock insurance companies must find 
a way to conduct the business fairly 
without loss to their stockholders, and 
such a way cannot be attained until a 
better understanding of the whole situa- 
tion is had by employers, workmen and 


insurance agents. The insurance com- 
pany is merely a collector and distribu- 
tor. The executives of stock insurance 
companies must in the interests of their 
stockholders, who employ them, either 
quickly find a remedy or quit the work- 
men’s compensation business. 

3. We believe the recent insurance 
commissioners’ convention ruling on se- 
curity valuations is fair under present 
conditions. Amortization of bonds is pro- 
vided for by the statutes of several im- 
portant states, and if all the states would 
provide for amortization of bonds and fix 
a modest limit on the proportion of 
stocks and mortgages in which an in- 
surance company can invest, the ques- 
tio of excessive or inadequate valua- 
tions in the future would be pretty well 
solved. 

4. We believe continuance of the ac- 

quisition cost rules for casualty and sure- 
ty business has been thoroughly justi- 
fied, and that the present rules should be 
continued until an agreement on some 
better ones can be achieved. 
5. The casualty and surety companies 
during the past year have proven their 
ability to take care of their obligations 
under the most difficult circumstances 
encountered in the history of the busi- 
ness. 


J. M. Haines 


U. S. Manager, 
London Guarantee 





J. M. HAINES, 
U. S. Manager, London Guarantee 


1. The year 1932 has witnessed a de- 
termined effort on the part of both com- 
panies and agents to get themselves out 
of the difficulties created by the depres- 
sion and which became so apparent in 
the statements published at the end of 
1931. I feel that this effort has been quite 
successful considering the difficult condi- 
tions existing and that those companies 
and agents who were determined to put 
their houses in order have gone a con- 
siderable distance towards accomplishing 
the desired result. 

2. I believe that the only permanent 
solution of the compensation rating prob- 
lem from the standpoint of stock compa- 


nies is to bring down the cost of ac- 
quiring and administering the business 
so that the spread between the cost of 
mutual and stock company insurance will 
not be as great, particularly on larger 
risks. I do not believe that central au- 
diting will accomplish any saving of 
moment and am entirely opposed to’ it. 

3. The ruling of the insurance ¢om- 
missioners on security valuations was, in 
my opinion, fully justified under exist- 
ing conditions. The amortization prin- 
ciple as far as bonds are concerned 
should be a permanent program just as it 
is with the life insurance companies. 

4. I am rather inclined to think that 
the developments of the past year, par- 
ticularly in connection with workmen's 
compensation rate making, indicate the. 
necessity for a change in the manner of « 
remunerating agents for their services. 
That they should receive a fair recom- 
pense upon which they can live goes 
without saying, but it would seem that 
one of the several plans that have been 
proposed that would minimize the effect 
of the use of the percentage system of 
paying commissions should be adopted. 
Only by the adoption of some such plan 
can the fluctuations in the amount of 
dollars paid to agents as the result of 
rate changes be reduced; also, only in 
this way can recognition be given to 
the size of the premium in determining 
the amount that the agent really earns. 
5. The most significant development 
in the casualty-surety business in 1932, 
in my opinion, has been the effort to 
solve the workmen’s compensation rate 
problem. The failure of that effort will 
have a decided effect upon the results in 
1933, as we may look for a continuation 
of the heavy underwriting loss on work- 
men’s compensation bysiness, and as a 
result the effort will be continued to ar- 
rive at some satisfactofy solution of the 
complicated problem. 


Frank J. O'Neill 


President, 
“Royal Indemnity 


1. The 1932 depression has affected 
the casualty and surety business, insofar 
as the companies are concerned, adverse- 
ly in nearly every aspect of the busi- 
ness. The premium volume is down; 
losses of all sorts have increased and 
collections of premiums have been tre- 
mendously difficult. There are fewer 
companies, however, at the end of the 
year than at the beginning and it may 


‘ ficulties 


£ Bec a mast’ difhtult one. 


be that all of the difficulties may have 
some value in the end. 
As to agents, praqtically the same dif- 
have been experienced. The 
agent’s problem throughout the year has 
There has 
een a fatality among the smaller pro- 
ducers and mergers of many others. 
Perhaps that too is not an unmixed evil. 
2. I feel that there is no solution to 
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Part Played By Company Engineers 
To Improve Calibre Of Risks 


The scope and increasing importance 
of the insurancé company engineering 
departments in its relation to other di- 
visions of the organization were featured 
by J. G. Wheatley, chief engineer of the 
casualty companies in the Royal-Liver- 
pool group, whén' he ‘lectured a few 
weeks ‘ago before a large gathering of 
company employes and insurance brok- 
ers. Not only did.Mr. Wheatley take up 
the qualifications needed by the company 
engineer in order. to perform his duties 
efficiently but he went into detail on ac- 
cident prevention efforts constantly be- 
ing made to improve the calibre of risks. 

In developing his talk Mr. Wheatley 
divided the activities of the engineering 
dpartment into five separate divisions, 
namely compensation, liability, auto fleet, 
elevators and boiler and machinery, 
pointing out that these divisions embrace 
all lines of inspectable risks and provide 
a variety of problems such as no other 
company department faces with the pos- 
sible exception of the claims department. 
He then said: “The engineering depart- 
ment materially assists in doing at least 
two things, the first being to make a 
definite impression on loss ratios and 
therefore amounts paid out in claims, and 
second, aiding underwriters and auditors 
to get the premiums due the company. 
In the first case no engineer can intel- 
ligently do his job unless he can visual- 
ize the coverage provided and the haz- 
ards to which the company is thereby 
subjected.” 


General Liability Risks 


This led Mr. Wheatley to a descrip- 
tion of the hazards surrounding general 
liability risks and how the inspecting en- 
gineer can co-operate with underwriters 
in making such risks more profitable. He 
stressed that this type of inspection calls 


for both tact and diplomacy as well as 
a “sixth sense” which inspectors must 
have if they are to be successful in de- 
tecting possible accidents. He told about 
the difficulty often experienced in get- 
ting into occupied offices and apartments 
but said that it was a satisfaction to him 
to know that in recent years there have 
been very few cases where following an 
accident “we have found that there were 
conditions which could have been detect- 
ed by the engineer when making his in- 
spection.” 


Improving Auto Fleet Risks 

Further along in his lecture Mr. 
Wheatley went into detail on auto fleet 
inspection work, a comparatively recent 
addition to the activities of his depart- 
ment. Even with both underwriting and 
engineering information at hand to show 
that a risk is being properly serviced he 
stressed that “we have to be certain that 
the insured is keeping his fleet in first 
class mechanical condition and that his 
drivers are alert to their responsibilities.” 
It was his opinion that few fleets are 
in an acceptable condition and for this 
reason unceasing effort is necessary to 
educate drivers. 

He pointed to the bulletin service, 
dashboard slogans, no rider signs and 
lapel buttons for twelve months of driv- 
ing without accidents, all of which are 
a part of his department’s effort to im- 
prove the risk. In many cases these 
helps are supplemented by bonuses of 
money and time off with pay. In addi- 
tion careful experience records are 
maintained and review boards set up 
where all accidents are discussed and de- 
cisions made as to drivers’ responsibility. 
Safety meetings for drivers are also held, 
being features of the program which Mr. 
Wheatley considers of paramount im- 
portance. 





Union Indemnity 


(Continued from Page 30) 


500,000, being reduced late in 1929 to 
$1,000,000. And at various times stock- 
holders have contributed upward of $8,- 
000,000 to its original surplus of $500,000. 

The company’s premium income in 
1931 reached $15,000,000, but during the 
past year the volume was kept down to 
$10,000,000. It is felt that this shrinkage 
of about one-third in premium income 
with claims coming in on the larger vol- 
ume previously written, together with in- 
ability to turn securities into cash speed- 
ily enough, hastened the company’s col- 
lapse. 

Shortly after it started the Union rein- 
sured the old Great Eastern Casualty, 
acquiring considerable business and an 
agency plant particularly in the East. 
Later the company reinsured the busi- 
ness of the International Indemnity of 
Los Angeles, the Northwestern Casualty 
& Surety of Milwaukee and the New 
York Indemnity. An Eastern depart- 
ment established soon after its organiza- 
tion has consistently been one of its im- 
portant production units. 

Handled State Business 

The company has had at its helm W. 
Irving Moss and his brother, Mike M. 
Moss, who was senior vice-president until 
his resignation some weeks ago. Men 
of ability have held posts both in the 
home office and Eastern department. 

In recent years the Union Indemnity 


and the Hartwig Moss agency have re- 
ceived practically all of the contract bond 
business on Louisiana’s $75,000,000 road 
and bridge program, and have written 
policies on state properties including the 
New Orleans Dock Board and other 
projects. Only a few days before going 
into receivership the company with eleven 
co-sureties wrote the bonds on the $13,- 
000,000 bridge over the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans. 

The $850,000 loan, recently received 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
was used to finance a technical sale of 
state highway bonds through the Pyra- 
mid Securities Co., a subsidiary. The 
money realized by the sale of the bonds 
was to be used to pay highway contrac- 
tors so that they could pay their cred- 
itors and thus prevent suits against the 
Union Indemnity. The securities com- 
pany failed in its attempt to market the 
bonds and thereupon a serious situation 
was created for the Louisiana state high- 
way commission had already proceeded 
with its contracts. 





GETS LLOYDS OF AMERICA 


Alexander Greene & Co. of New 
York, formerly general agents of the 
Union Indemnity, has been appointed 
general agents of Lloyds Insurance Co. 
of America. Brokers were notified late 
last week when the Union Indemnity 
went into receivership that the agency 
was binding in Lloyds all risks formerly 
insured in the Union. 


IN HANDS OF N. Y. DEPARTMENT 

Supreme Court Justice Richard P. 
Lydon has authorized Superintendent 
Van Schaick to take possession of the 
properties in this state of the Union In- 
demnity and of the New York Indem- 
nity (which had been reinsured in the 
Union), as an asset conservation move. 
An attempt by Louisiana receivers to 
block orders for New York state to take 
possession was unsuccessful. Deputy Su- 
perintendent Brennan, in charge of liqui- 
dation, New York Department, imme- 
diately took charge of the two com- 
panies. 





HAD BONDED VOTE CASE 

The Union Indemnity receivership 
caused a stir in Newark, N. J., due to 
the fact that the Union Indemnity had 
written the bail bonds on the defendants 
in the sensational theft of ballots from 
the City Hall. The bond had originally 
been written by the Concord Casualty 
and then changed. A number of indem- 
nity policies written in the Union Indem- 
nity by the Feist & Feist. agency were 
immediately rewritten in the Travelers 
by the agency. 





NEW JERSEY RECEIVER NAMED 


Vice Chancellor Stein at Newark has 
appointed Jacob L. Newman custodial 
receiver to take charge of the property 
of the Union Indemnity in New Jersey 
and ordered all interested parties to ap- 
pear on January 17 to show cause why 
Mr. Newman’s appointment should not 
be continued. 


Canada Life 
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tency Dividend” will be paid in addition 
to the regular dividend. 


Advantages of Method 


The Canada Life gives the following 
as the advantages of the new method of 
dividend distribution : 

“1, Conserves cash resources and 
liquid position of the company for the 
primary purpose of safeguarding the in- 
terest of policyholders and beneficiaries, 
during present abnormal times. 

“2. Imposes no handicap on present 
policyholders whose policies mature 
either through death or Endowment dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. 

“3. Continuing policyholders stand to 
gain considerably under the new system 
while those who withdraw their support 
of the company through surrender or 
lapsation of policies, will receive less. 

“4. Will induce conservation of busi- 
ness in force for the benefit of all poli- 
cyholders and the company. 

“5. Will discourage switching or 
twisting of policies, both of which prac- 
tices are to the disadvantage of our 
policyholders.” 


Comments by an Observer 


In commenting upon the action of the 
Canada Life a life insurance observer 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week: 

“For a long time the life insurance 
business had no reason to think of it- 
self as having in any way taken on the 
attributes of a bank. Business was sold 
largely from the standpoint of death and 
old age protection. Life insurance was 
sold not @s.something which was to be 
held as a ‘protection of the moment but 
as something which was being set aside 
over a long period, for old age or death. 
Loans in the early years did not have 
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much place in the policy contract and 
when they did they were small. Com. 
petition brought on a rapid development 
of the loan and surrender features, 

“The investment policy of the life 
insurance company was developed when 
the business took little thought of lig- 
uidity. This was correct because pay- 
ments for loans and surrenders were 
very small compared with the annual in- 
come. Long period loans, long date se- 
curities of all kinds were suitable invest- 
ments because claims were long dated, 

“The bank, facing always the possi- 
bility of withdrawal of monies on de- 
posit, used short term loans, personal 
loans that could be called upon for liqui- 
dation at the same time as the bank was 
called upon for return of deposits. When 
banks require cash to pay their deposi- 
tors they in turn can call on their bor- 
rowers to pay off their loans. Their in- 
vestment policy may be described as be- 
ing largely in short term securities. The 
investment policy of the life insurance 
company has been long term investments 
(against long term policy obligations) 
such as high-grade bonds and well se- 
cured mortgages. A new condition seems 
to be arising under which life insurance 
companies in cycles of depression must 
concentrate, in the face of heavy bor- 
rowing, on the liquidity of their position. 

“There has been in the demand for 
surrenders and loans, and particularly 
in the surrenders, an injustice done to 
the continuing policyholder. Life com- 
panies on this continent have been, 
through competition, paying out of sur- 
plus funds practically the limit that had 
been earned by any policy and the man 
who surrendered, the man who left the 
group, took away with him his support- 
ing strength of the structure and left be- 
hind the dangers to the continuing poli- 
cyholder and, in addition, the necessity 
for the continuing policyholder to pay a 
heavy cost for replacement of the sur- 
rendered policy, unless the company was 
to go backward. It was unjust. 

“The difficulty all companies face to- 
day is how to get back from this situa- 
tion. How can they place the proper 
penalties on the surrendering man an 
give the proper rights to the continuing 
man? The Canada Life approaches the 
situation from an interesting new angle. 





412 SAFE DRIVERS 
There are 412 auto drivers in England 
who have driven ten years without an 
accident and who have been awarded an 
oakleaf bar by the Safety First Asso- 
ciation. 
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The Cost of Sustenance 


Necessity of Curative Action Imperative in Casualty Insur- 
ance; Responsibility for Past Mistakes Not 
Alone That of Companies 
By Charles E. Heath, 
Vice-President Standard Surety & Casualty 


There has probably never been a time 
in the history of casualty and surety in- 
surance when it was more imperative 
than it is today to have income brought 
up to a level at least commensurate with 
currently incurred obligations for losses, 
commissions and expenses. There would 
seem to be more or less reluctance to 
meet a critical situation four-square with 
existing facts and conditions. It is all 
very well, and it has unquestionably been 
necessary, to assist our industry as a 
whole by the adoption of security values 
which will permit the ship to maintain 
suficient buoyancy to keep afloat, but 
how long will this expedient in itself 
avail or remain effective? At best, it 
can be only an emergency relief meas- 
ure—there is nothing of a curative or 
constructive nature about it, and without 
correlated action at this particular junc- 
ture, there is the possibility of real dan- 
ger ahead. We seem to be drifting 
rather aimlessly. We must not forget 
that there is a maturity date for each 
and every obligation, and that reserves 
with which obligations must be met are 
worth no more than the assets producing 
them at time of payment. It is an inex- 
orable law, and therefore when income 
becomes insufficient to live on, we have 
only one recourse and that is the “sav- 
ings fund” consisting as it may of cash 
and securities. It is then the buoyancy 
measures begin to diminish in value and 
we find that we have simply postponed 
a situation which logic and experience 
tell us will be ruinous. 


Premium Rate Increase Inevitable as 
Safety Measure 


There would appear to be only one 
way to help remedy the existing situa- 
tion and it should be recognized at once, 
namely, a quite general increase in pre- 
mium rates, for no one can reasonably 
say that there has not been a most 
drastic pruning process inaugurated all 
along the line. Everything has been 
done within reason to effect economies— 
retrenchment has been and is today the 
watchword, but there is a minimum of 
expense below which it is dangerous to 
gO. 

It is, of course, easy enough to sit 
back in meditation and criticize the past 
—to point out mistaken policies, and say 
“this should have been done” or “that 
should have been done.” All this may 
be true, sadly enough, but it is no time 
to dream of the past. We know we have 
made mistakes, and what they were, and 
we know, too, that to some extent there 
has been joint responsibility—for all the 
blame does not rest by any means on 
the companies alone. Inadequacy of rates 


in the past, or delay in their adjustment, 
gradually changed the focus from the 
underlying fundamentals of our business. 
It was a short-sighted policy to pursue, 
as experience has shown—just a “penny- 
wise and a pound foolish.” And for a 
time it was found that loss from rate 
inadequacy could be overcome by stress- 
ing the investment side of the account— 
there was seemingly, however, no other 
alternative, for, recoupment from some 
source became imperative. Even laws 
by their liberalization encouraged the 
closing of the underwriting eye. But the 
situation then obtaining was too good to 
last. There was a fundamental weakness 
heing developed in our structure. The 
draining process was creeping surrep- 
titiously upon us: our ship, getting 
lighter and lighter by degrees, was sail- 
ing fast—but in those artificially hapny 
days the sea was calm and serene. We 
could hardly imagine a storm of any 
magnitude overcoming us—but it came 
—and today we are faced with the neces- 
sity of reconstructing our craft. 


Capital Deserves a Fair Break 


How shall it be done? Unfortunatelv, 
we must choose the lesser of two evils 
until we can return to a proper balance 
as to underwriting and investments. Too 
much depends upon the solvency of the 
business to treat lightly the need today 
for higher rates. The cost of sustenance, 
if we are to live. must be spread over 
the insuring public, not only to save 
those already insured, but to give as- 
surance to those who need or want to 
be insured. Capital has had its day of 
suffering in the insurance business,—it 
has learned its lesson, it has made its 
contribution to the cause, and now it is 
entitled to a fair and reasonable break. 
But a fair and reasonable break for capi- 
tal is the insurance business means just 
such a break for policyholders, too. for 
we are mutnally concerned. It is a joint 
enterprise, if there ever was one. 

When we consider the beneficence of 
insurance and its economic part in the 
world today, can it be wrong or contrary 
to business ethics to attempt to supnlv 
the fuel necessary to keep the ship 
afloat? Isn’t it right and prover to as- 
sess the cost of maintenance on a broad 
scale? Should we. therefore. temporize 
longer with a condition which demands 
nrompt and curative action in order to 
prevent “consumption” from destroying 
Would we not then be acting in 
the public interest? 

Let us stop gambling on the immediate 
future at the expense of the investing 
and insuring public. 


WS ? 





N. J. SAFETY CLUB MEETING 


_ The first meeting of the newly organ- 
ized Motor Vehicle Safety Club of New 
Jersey will be held at the Hotel Douglas, 
Newark, on Tuesday evening, January 17, 
when Police Judge John C. Howe will 
be the guest speaker. He will talk on 
safety on the highways. The club has 
been formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing safety education on the highways and 
to improve driving conditions in congest- 
ed territory. Robert J. Ontell is presi- 
dent of the club and Jules E. Topper is 
chairman of the board of directors, both 
of whom are well known in insurance 
circles, 





GROEL AND MADDEN RESIGN 
_John F. Groel, assistant manager, and 
George G. Madden, casualty underwriter, 
in the Newark branch office of the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty, have resigned. 


ATTENDED COOLIDGE FUNERAL 


William J. McArthur, Chief Counsel of 
U. S. F. & G., Was Amherst Class- 
mate of Former President 

William J. McArthur, chief counsel of 
the New York office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, attended the funeral 
of Calvin Coolidge, a life-long friend. 
Mr. Coolidge, Dwight W. Morrow and 
Mr. McArthur were classmates at Am- 
herst, graduating in the class of 1895. 





BROWNSVILLE ASS’N DINNER 


The Brownsville & East New York In- 
surance Brokers Association will hold its 
seventh annual dinner and dance on 
Wednesday evening, January 25, at Tem- 
ple Petach Tikvah Auditorium, Roches- 
ter Avenue near Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


New York Dep’t Loses 
Case on Power to Fine 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 





Without Opinion Highest Court Sustains 
Position Taken by N. J. Fidelity 
& Plate Glass 





The New York State Court of Appeals 
this week unanimously affirmed, without 
opinion, the decision of the Appellate 
Division that the Insurance Superintend- 
ent of the State is without power to levy 
fines for violations or other causes for 
action but must report such to the 
Attorney-General for action by the lat- 
ter. This is the case in which Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick sought 
to fine the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass $10,000 for alleged premium viola- 
tions on thirty-six policies. 

Samuel D. Macpeak, attorney for the 
insurance company and a former Deputy 
Superintendent of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, and Patrick J. McGill, 
his associate, pointed out to the court 
that the Insurance Superintendent 
should have proceeded in accordance 
with Section 72 of the public officers law, 
which provides in part: 

“2. Every department, commissioner, 
board or officer, or the person in charge 
thereof, who has knowledge that a claim 
has accrued, or may have accrued, or 
made against or in favor of the State, 
or any accident or injury to the person 
or property of any person or corpora- 
tion or of the State or county in which 
there may arise or arises a claim, suit or 
cause of action against or in favor of 
the State, or any officer thereof, shall 
immediately give notice to the Attorney- 
General, stating the time when and the 
place where such claim, suit or cause of 
action may have arisen and the nature 
of the same, and such other information 
and advices as the Attorney-General 
may direct or deem necessary. The At- 
torney-General shall make such investi- 
gations of the facts relating to any mat- 
ters so reported as he may deem nec- 
essary.” 

The Attorney-General’s actions would 
be governed by provisions of Article 71 
of the Civil Practice Act, Mr. Macpeak 
argued, of which certain sections deal 
with the amount of penalty or forfeiture 
to the people. The insurance company 
likewise took the position that the al- 
leged violations were criminal offenses, 
the disposition of which did not fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Superintendent. 





PAYS OFF R. F. C. LOAN 





Action of Standard Accident ot Detroit 
Was Prior to Dec. 31, 1932; Loss 
Ratio Improves; Expenses Down 
The Standard Accident of Detroit, 
prior to December 31, 1932, paid off in 
full the loan which it had from the 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Charles C. Bowen, vice-president and 
secretary, issued a statement relative to 
the action of the company, saying: “This 
action was made possible by the fact that 
the loss ratios of the company have 
shown a decided improvement in both 
the casualty and surety departments and 
that the company has succeeded in re- 
ducing its expenses so that in spite of 
a reduction in volume of business during 
1932 its expense ratio will be less than 
the company’s average for the past five 
years. Collections have never been bet- 
ter in the history of the company and 
the officers look with optimism on 1933 
business prospects.” 





H. A. SALOMON ADVANCED 

H. A. Salomon, formerly treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the New Century 
Casualty of Chicago, has been elected 
secretary to succeed L. A. Krafft, re- 
signed. He will also continue as treas- 
urer. James M. Newburger has been 
elected assistant treasurer. Mr. Krafft is 
now head of the plate glass department 
in Chicago of Lloyds of America. 


Newest Automobiles 
Have Safety Features 

SEEN AT NEW YORK EXHIBITION 

Power Brakes Among Additions; Head- 


lights That Dim on One Side 
Only; Larger Tires 





The radical changes in body design of 
automobiles shown this week at ‘the 
Grand Central Palace in New York at 
the National Automobile Show, changes 
that bring automobiles nearer to the 
“tear-drop” shape that has been proposed 
by engineers as the ideal automobile, 
will contribute to the safety of the cars, 
it is expected. Some insurance men had 
feared that the radical designs would 
emphasis appearance with disregard to 
safety. 

Windshields, which in some of the re 
cent models had become difficult to peer 
through, making it hard for the driver 
to watch the road, have been placed. 
more in the line of vision. 

A novelty this year is the power brake. 
When the pedal is pressed instead of its 
acting on the wheel by the foot pressure, 
a machine goes into action to apply me- 
chanical pressure. By pressing the pedal 
gently it is supposed to be possible to 
stop in the length of a block with safety 
a car going 100 miles an hour. 

Shatter-proof glass windshields, which 
have been optional for a number of 
years, are now standard on many makes. 

A new headlight device is used for 
passing at night. Instead of dimming 
both lights, the light in the center of the 
road dims, while the other light remains 
bright, illuminating the roadway. 

Larger tires, giving a greater grip on 
the road, are also becoming popular this 
year. 


BLAINEY WITH CONSOLIDATED 


Returns to Casualty Field as Vice- 
President in Charge of Pro- 
duction Work 

James A. Blainey has resigned his 
connection with the Sussex Fire to be- 
come vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction of the Consolidated Indemnity 
& Insurance of New York, thus return- 
ing to the casualty field after thirteen 
years spent as an executive officer of 
various fire companies. In the fire busi- 
ness Mr. Blainey was with the Hamnton 
Roads Fire & Marine and later president 
of the Cosmopolitan Fire of New York. 

In 1904 Mr. Blainey entered insurance 
as a casualty man. For several years 
he was Southern manager of the Stand- 
ard Accident at Atlanta and later served 
as manager of the Equitable Casualty of 
Atlanta. He was also superintendent of 
agents of the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee and Southern manager of the Gen- 
eral Accident. Other connections in- 
cluded manager of the Interstate Cas- 
ualty of Albuquerque and special work in 
the West for casualty interests. 


RE-INSURES PUBLIC IND. 














International Re-Insurance of Los An- 
geles Takes Over Newark Com- 
pany; Deal Made in Philadelphia 
On Wednesday the Public Indemnity 
of Newark was reinsured by the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation of 
Los Angeles, with the exception of bail 
bond sureties. All business of the Public 
will hereafter be transacted from the In- 

dependence Building, Philadelphia. 





JOYCE & CO. GETS STANDARD 

Joyce & Co. of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Standard 
Accident for the Chicago district for cas- 
ualty lines. The Standard replaces the 
Union Indemnity in the Joyce agency. 





BARTHOLOMEW WITH STANDARD 

Henry B. Bale has retired as resident 
manager in Chicago for the Standard Ac- 
cident. Victor H. Bartholomew, now res- 
ident manager of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, joins the Standard as Chicago 
resident vice-president. He is president 
of the Casualty Club of Chicago. 








Executives 


the compensation rating problem. I am 
not in favor of the central audit bureau 
asa step toward helping the present 
situation. In my opinion it would be a 
step in the contrary direction. I do not 
believe anyone can audit and collect the 
payroll premiums as carefully as the one 
to whom they are due. His own selfish 
interest is Sraieed and that, to my mind, 
is a stimulant toward the collection of 
them. 


3. I would not care to pass judgment 
upon the rulings of the insurance com- 
missioners. They are too numerous, 


4. I know of no development in the 
past year which would justify the dis- 
continuance of the present acquisition 
cost rules. While there may be some in- 
equities in regard to them and with re- 
gard to their enforcement, still I believe 
an organized effort, even if imperfect, is 
preferable to disorganization and chaos. 
I believe that the agency committees have 
worked diligently and unselfishly and 
that they deserve the thanks of the busi- 
ness for their efforts. 

5. The most significant development 
in the casualty and surety business this 
year in my opinion has been the failure 
of the insurance authorities to promul- 
gate sufficient rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, after the commis- 
sioners at their Chicago convention 
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FRANK J. O’NEILL, 
President, Royal Indemnity 
voted unanimously to do so. I believe 
the effect will be a tremendous loss again 

in that line of business for 1933. 


E. C. Stone 


U. S. Manager, 


Employers’ Liability 


1. There strike me to be two outstand- 
ing things in connection with what 1932 
has taught us. One is the increasing 
claim-mindedness of the injured public. 
This incidentally should teach the insur- 
ing public how far more necessary insur- 
ance is in difficult times than in good. 
The other thing taught us is how nec- 
essary it is to carry on the business to 
show an underwriting profit. 

2: The real solution of the compen- 
sation rating problem seems merely to 
be somehow or other to get adequate 
rates. I am not favorable to the central 
audit: bureau as one step toward helping 
the present situation. I think each com- 
pany must solve its own problems to get 
as low an expense ratio as possible, and, 
through safety engineering, good inspec- 
tion, and an efficient claim department, 
to get good loss ratios. 

3. I do believe that the insurance com- 
missioner’s recent ruling on security 
valuations was justified. The only way 
a run can be made upon a casualty or 
fire insurance company is by having all 
its policyholders, all over the country, at 
the same time cancel all their policies. 
This is practically impossible. When, 
therefore, security values are depressed 
far below their real value, some relief 
should be afforded in statements. 

4. I have never been in favor of the 
acquisition cost rules as such, in so far 
as they limit the number of persons to 
whom commissions higher than broker- 
age can be paid. 

5. Again, it seems to me the most sig- 
nificant development in the casualty- 





STONE, 
Employers’ Liability 


E.. €. 
U. S. Manager, 


surety business in 1932 was the increas- 
ing claim-mindedness of the injured pub- 
lic. I believe that will continue into 
1933, and that it will take a very large 
degree of prosperity to drive it out of 
people’s heads. 


H. P. Jackson 


President, 
Bankers Indemnity 


1. (a) Unfavorably, I believe, speak- 
ing of the combined results of all the 
companies by reason of: Decreased pre- 
mium writings; Increased and ex- 
pense ratios; Depreciated value of in- 
vested assets, and Diminished investment 
return. 

(b) I believe 


loss 


most insurance agencies 
are affected likewise unfavorably—com- 
missions are off on a declining volume. 
credit difficulties have increased and 
higher loss ratios have affected contin- 
gents. 


2. (a) do not believe 


thing fundamentally wrong 
present method of making compensation 
rates. The difficulty lies in the compa- 
nies being forced to furnish indemnities 
far beyond what the rates contemplate 
plus the unequal distribution of business 
classified by size of risk as between stock 
and non-stock companies. 


there is any- 


with the 


(b) I doubt if a central audit bureau 
would prove of great benefit in the ag- 
gregate results. . 


on Problems 


of 1933 





3. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, in principle, but the practical 
methods should be carefully devised and 
there should be nationwide uniformity. 

4. Yes, except that I am one of those 
who believe that the plan of graded com- 
missions for workmen’s compensation 
business is equitable and that it would 


E. M. 


have an important effect towards solving 
that problem as respects both companies 
and. agents. 

5. The strength and the ability of the 
business as a whole to meet conditions 
and continue the high standards of pro- 
tection and efficient dependable service 
which should inspire confidence for 1933, 


Allen 


President, 
National Surety 


1. The business readjustment of the 
past three years has seriously affected 
the progress of the casualty and surety 
companies as well as insurance agencies. 
Naturally, progress is retarded in a time 
of depression when volume of business 
is low, profits decreased and losses very 
much increased. Insurance agencies have 
found it difficult to collect and the fail- 
ure of many banks and business houses 
has contributed to a loss of commissions 
to a large extent. 

2. Fortunately, we are not interested 
in the compensation rating problem. 

3. We believe that the insurance com- 
missioners’ ruling on security valuations 
is amply justified. We think the amorti- 
zation of bonds should be continued 
in the case of the life companies so as 
to avoid high values during prosperous 
times as well as excessively low valua- 
tions in times of depression. 

4. The companies have benefited by 
the present acquisition cost rules. The 
various conferences are perfecting rules 
applicable to the various localities which 
we believe will continue to be workable 
and which will result finally in a reduc- 
tion of field expense that will be benefi- 
cial both to companies and their agents. 
5. The most significant development in 
the casualty and surety field is proof of 
the overproduction in the business. We 
have too many companies and too much 
capital involved for the amount of busi- 
ness in sight. The independent salaried 


Edson 





E. M. ALLEN, 
President, National Surety 


field organizations of so many companies 
and the overlapping of expense in field 
and claim service, supervision, etc., un- 
questionably has cost the companies 
more than the industry will stand. There 
will have to be mergers and affiliations 
between companies to reduce the heavy 
overhead if companies are to write the 
business of the future on anything like 
a profitable basis. 


8. Lott 


President, 
U. S. Casualty 


1. The lessons 
present depression 
future value 
panies. 

2. The right “solution of the compen- 
sation rating ptoblem” is adequate pre- 
mium rates. I do not take kindly to the 
central audit bureau idea. 


3. Yes, as respects the “recent ruling,” 


learned during the 
will prove of great 
to casualty insurance com- 


and yes as respects “permanent use’”— 
with rightful safeguards. 

4. Yes, except some compensation, fi- 
delity and surety risks. 

5. The “most significant development 
in the casualty-surety business this year’ 
is the fact that such a very large per- 
centage of all stock companies are 
promptly discharging their every obliga- 
tion and will continue doing so. 





JACKSON, 
President, Bankers Indemnity 


EDSON S. 


LOFT, 
President, U. S. Casualty 
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